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THE JEW WITH TWO HEADS: 


“AN ILLUSTRATION OF LIFE IN CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE IN 1840. 
Translated for “ Hunt's London Journal,” 
FROM THE FRENCH OF P. D’ARRIEUX. 


Tuere lived at Constantinople a poor old tailor, 


performing his five ablutions a day, a good ob- 
server of the Ramadhan, and who regularly kept 
himself from morning till night in a narrow stall, 
which he dignified by the name of shop, and who 
for more than twenty years had incessantly oc- 
cupied himself in mending old clothes. His 
Prophet had not even once sent fortune to visit 
him ; nor had an opportunity ever been granted 


clothes. With his business, he joined an almost 


titular one of bell-ringer to a mosque, situated | which now surrounded him. 


near his abode. It is well known, that the resi- 
dences of Turkish shopkeepers are always sepa- 
rated from their shop, which forms part of a bazaar. 
One day, while Hussein the tailor was seated 
in his shop, counting his wooden beads and 
waiting for customers, he remarked a well-dressed 
man, who was walking slowly along the bazaar, 
passing and re-passing before his shop, and who 
appeared to him as if waiting the moment he 
could enter without being observed. Hussein was 
not wrong in his conjectures, notwithstanding the 
individual appeared to him a personage of too high 
a rank to need his humble services. 
then his surprise, when, on entering, the stranger 
demanded if he thought himself capable of making 
a complete suit of clothes to the pattern of a model 


| 


| interested at his recital, used all her persuasions 


| in encouraging him in his nocturnal enterprise. 


| anxiously awaiting him. 


At the promised midnight hour the stranger 
was at the shop of the tailor, where the latter was 
The former then placed 


| @ band&ge over Hussein’s eyes, and giving him his 
who was an excellent Mussulman, scrupulously | arm to guide him, conducted the tailor along the 


| 


streets, and for two tedious hours Hussein was 


unable to form the slightest idea as to where he | 


was leading him. 

At length his guide halted, and directed him to 
kneel; when, removing the bandage, and ordering 
him to wait a little while, left him by one of four 
doors which the room he had entered contained. 


1 : The moment Hussein recovered his sight, he | shall now pay for it. 
him of proving his talent in making a new suit of | found himself in a splendid saloon. 


he have imagined a magnificence equal to that | 
Immense mirrors | 
encased with golden frames, silks of the most | 
costly nature, displayed themselves to his eyes, 


(Henay James Henr, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


unloosened its knots, when a cry of terror broke 
from her while she threw the packet to the ground. 

Hussein, at the ery, rushed towards his wife, and 
by the feeble light of a solitary candle beheld a 
human head rolling on the floor. His terror 
equalled if not surpassed that of his wife. 

When the terror-stricken pair had partly re- 
| gained their self-possession, they lost themselves 
in conjectures on such an extraordinary event. 
| Fora long time did they hold counsel together to 
| find out sorne expedient to prevent their ruin. 
| By Ali! we are saved,” at length exclaimed 
| the wife. “ Only yesterday that upstart of a baker, 

our neighbour, refused to give me credit, but he 
Give me the tin dish we 


Never could | bake meat in, and let me arrange the matter.” 


The tailor brought the dish to her, wherein she 
placed the head, and covering it over went out. 
Hussein alarmed at the events of the morning, 


| awaited his wife’s return with anxiety. A quarter 


| while the whole saloon was illuminated by splendid | of an hour had scarcely elapsed when she re-ap- 


| 
| 


girandoles and lustres. 
Hussein kneeling in the midst of this splendor, | 
on a carpet of the richest design, had not yet re- 


peared. 
« All goes well,” she exclaimed on entering; 
** make yourself perfectly easy. You may now 


| covered his astonishment, when he beheld the door | go to the mosque to ring the bells as usual, so that 


} 
| 


Great was | 


} 


open by which his guide had disappeared, and a 
man of majestic appearance, in the bloom of youth, | 
entered the room, as equally remarkable for his 


| nobody might suspect anything.” 


We will now see what has become of the head, 


The wife of the tailor, well acquainted with the 


beauty as for the richness of his dress. This splendid | habits of the baker, was aware that every morning, 


| 


personage bore a packet enveloped in a cashmere | while his oven was heating, he took a stroll out 


of the most beautiful texture; which partly un- 
folding, he displayed to the trembling tailor the 
pattern which the cashmere contained, together 
with the rich stuffs necessary to make a similar 


which he would give him. At this flattering pro- | one, saying, that he gave him five days to achieve v , 
position, the tailor felt himself transported to the | his work. Unfolding the packet, and throwing it | the neighbours had left for baking. When the 


third heaven, and as he had a vast opinion of his 
own abilities, he immediately assured the stranger 


on the ground a few paces from where Hussein 
remained still kneeling, immoveable as a statue, 


that he would not ope having addressed himself | the splendid looking personage left the saloon, and 


to him, and he woul 
as well as the most able tailor of Stamboul. 
“ It is well,” answered the stranger; “ but you 


must come yourself to get the model I have spoken 
of.” “ Ummediately, if you wish it.” “ Now, be 


here when the clock strikes the midnight hour, | re-conducted the tailor out of the saloon. 


and I will then come to conduct you, where it is 
necessary to go.” 


eyes bandaged.” At this second proposition poor 
Hussein trembled with fear, but the unknown threw 


on the counter three pieces of gold, and continued : | 


——“ Twenty other pieces of gold shall be your 
recompense when the work is done, and, by Ma- 
homet ! you shall have nothing to fear.” 

_ The sight of the gold, and the prospect of a con- 


ble sum in addition, produced on the good | 


tailor the same effect it always does on a Turk, 
and, need we add, as it does but too often also on 
a Christian. « Allah Kerim!” said Hussein be- 
tween his teeth, and then promised to be exact in 
waiting for the stranger at the specified time. 
After this interview the tailor went to see his wife, 
to whom he recounted his adventure, without 
concealing from her the conditions which fortune 
bad.ampesed on him. His wife, who felt much 


~ 
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perform what he demanded | immediately afterwards the guide re-appeared, 


| who immediately replaced the bandage over the 


“ Your wish shall be obeyed.” | 


“ That is not all; you must consent tohave your | 


| work which had been confided to him. 





eyes of the tailor, forcing under his arm the | 


packet which the latter had not dared to touch, 
so great was his awe and astonishment. The guide 
When 
they had entered the bazaar, the guide withdrew 
the bandage from Hussein’s eyes, and recom- 
mended him to apply himself diligently to the 
After 


| with his dog, while his son did not rise until his 

father had left the house, so that the shop re- 
| mained witnout any one in it for a short time. 
| She therefore seized this moment to place her 


baking dish among others filled with meat, which 


baker returned from his walk, he found his son 
waiting for him on the steps of the door, without 
suspecting anything. Suddenly the dog rushed 
| with extraordinary energy against the tailor’s dish : 
' the baker surprised; lifted up its cover, Had 
| Satan presented himself to his vieW, he could not 
| have been more startled ; for he beheld two large 
| black eyes staring at him, which struck him 
speechless. Astonished at this sudden emotion of- 
his father, and the barking of the dog, the son ap- 
| proached to see what the dish contained, when he 
| was seized with a fright equal to that of his 
| father. Being, however, the first to recover his 


adding that he would come himself to receive it, | self-possession, he began to reflect on the best 


and begging him not to mention his good fortune | means to be employ 


to any one, he left the tailor to his own reflections. 

It was autumn—the fourth hour of day had 
searcely struck, so that three hours would yet 
elapse before the rising of the sun. Hussein 
thought it was too early to instal himself in his | 


shop; he therefore directed his way towards his | 


of getting rid of this ter- 
rible head. Following the example of the tailor’s 
wife, he determined to pass it over to a neighbour, 


| Te execute this determination, it was necessary 
| that his father should assist him; and the follow- 


ing was the plan pursued : — 


At the turning of the street in which the baker 


humble abode, where he found his wife anxiously | resided, there stood a barber's shop, and it was to 


waiting for his return. He recounted to her the 
extraordinary things he had seen, but scarcely | 
giving him time to conclude his relation, she seized 
the packet that she might gratify her curiosity in 
beholding the beautiful stuffs it contained. Seating 
herself, she first mi examined the beautiful 
cashmere. With an ion of delight she then 


an 


| him the head was destined. As a pretext, the 


baker first went to the barber with an invitation 
to take a walk with him, while the son followed 
his father at a little distance, carrying the head 
hid under his mantle, and entered the shop, the 
moment the barber and his father had left it. On 
the chair where the barber’s customers were wont 
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to seat themselves, he placed a piece of wood of | menaced the whole city, when the tumult at length 


the size of a human body, on which he planted 
the head, and tied a shaving cloth over the wood 
which he had enveloped in an old frock. On re- 
turning, the barber casting his eyes on the figure, 
thought that it was a customer awaiting him. 

“ You are very early,” he exclaimed. 

Finding that no answer was returned, he con- 
tinued; “ Ah! ah! I see now, he is dumb.” 

With this exclamation, he prepared the neces- 
sary articles, and placed himself, secundum artem, 
to commence his shaving operation. At the first 
touch of his hand, the head lost its equilibrium, 
and fell rolling to a corner of the shop. Astonished 
at this so unexpected an event, the barber, though 
terrified at the moment, was less so than the tailor. 
After a short time spent in consideration, he took 
up the head and commenced to examine it. By 
a small tuft of hair that grew on its crown, he re- 
cognised it as belonging to a Mussulman, which 
stimulated him to the same desire as that of its 
preceding possessors—that of promptly getting 
rid of it; Placing therefore the head under his 
mantle, he bent his way towards an eating house, 
kept by a Greek, who lived a few doors from him, 
and where he often went to take his meals. 

“ Landlord,” he exclaimed on entering, “ as 
this day is not one of fasting, prepare me a good 
piece of roasted mutton and a dish of rice.” 

After giving this order, the barber strode into 
the back shup to light his pipe, when, seizing an 
opportunity, he hid the bead under a quantity of 
pieces of meat that were piled on the table, and 
then left the room. A few moments after, the 
master in preparing to arrange the meat for cook- 
ing, discovered the head. His astonishment and 
fear were even greater than the preceeding head 
bearers, and his situation even more critical than 
theirs. If a head was discovered at his house, 
there was no doubt, in his quality of a Christian, 
he would at once be impaled. A prey to the most 
violent fears, and in a state almost bordering on 
madness, he seized the head, and rushing forth 
from his house into the streets, ran as if a demon 
was pursuing him. Luckily it was not yet day. 
Fate conducted him to the quarter of the Jews, 
where he arrived out of breath. While running 
along in his haste he struck himself against some 
object, and looking at what thus impeded his path, 
he recognised, by a faint gleam of light, the dead 
body of a man, the head of which was separated 
from the trunk, and placed between the legs. 
Such is still the ignoble mode reserved for the 
decapitated Jews, the Mussulmans enjoying the 
honour of having the head placed under the right 
arm until the body is interred. Without con- 
sidering that no man, not even a Jew, can be 
of two heads, the poor fellow seized, 
what he thought, a favourable opportunity of 
getting rid of his terrible burden, by placing it 
close to, and in the same position as, the other head, 
and then quietly returned to his home. 

Day now began to appear in the narrow streets 
of Constantinople. The Jews, aware that one of 
their number had been decapitated the preceding 
evening before their residences, did not dare to go 
out, but viewed from their windows with asto- 
nishment the sight of the twoheads. At the same 
‘time the Mussulmans, who commenced passing 
along the strects, beheld them, also, with similar 
wonder; and soon an immense crowd collected, 
which completely obstructed the passage of the 
street. At the report of this tumult, a body of 
Janissaries was seen to advance to establish order ; 
but, oh shame! they behold the head of a Mus- 
sulman lying next to that of a Jew. “ The 
Israelite dogs have committed this sacrilege. 
Down with the cursed race!” resounded on all 
sides, In a moment they rushed into the Jews’ 
houses, and commenced burning and pillaging all 
they were enabled to lay hold of; but their ven- 
increased to a still greater“degree, when, on 
examining the head, they recognised it to be that of 
their fayourite aga. Their rage now knew no 
; and several bodies of the same corps ar- 
tiving to join their comrades, a formidable revolt 
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reached the ears of the sultan. His, grand vizier 
and principal officers were immediately dispatched 
to the spot, and upon the Janissaries being pro- 
mised in his name that justice should be rendered 
to them, they were with much difficulty per- 
suaded to retire to their quarters. 

At the first news of the tumult, the sultan di- 
vined its cause, and dispatched the tailor’s guide, 
who was no other than a faithful slave, to inquire 
of Hussein what he had done with the head that 
he had borne to his house the !preceding night. 
The tailor immediately related how his wife had 
taken it to the baker, The slave then applied to 
the latter, where he learnt the manner he had 
passed it on to the barber; and the latter, in his 
turn, owned the way he had disposed of it; and, 
lastly, the Greek recounted how he had placed it 
by the side of the Jew’s head, 

Upon the report of the slave, the sultan wished 
to have the different parts of the story related to 
him personally by those who had been actors 
therein. The tailor and his wife, the baker and 
his son, the barber and the Greek, were all sum- 
moned into his presence, and after each had given 
his relation, were, with the exception of the Greek, 
dismissed with rich presents, in testimony of his 
satisfaction at their ingenuity. The unfortunate 
Greek was"sewn up into a sack and thrown into 
the Bosphorus, to punish him for his audacity in 
placing the head of a Mussulman near that of a 
Jew. 

As to the head of the aga, it had been struck 
off by order of the sultan, in consequence of the 
great influence this officer exercised over the Ja- 
nissaries, Many times had the order been given 
to that effect without being executed; and this 
time, to make sure of obedience, he had com- 
manded the head of the aga to be brought into 
his presence ; and to prevent the discovery of his 
decapitation, Hussein} had been thus conducted 
by night to the sultan, and the head of the aga 
placed in the packet delivered to the former, Fate 
ordained the rest. 

> - 
THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
A ‘STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ What, you are stepping westward !,"—“* Yea.” 
” * * * . 7 * 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
~ Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on ?— Worpswortu. 

Tux spirit of improvement in America is every 
where at work; and so great and rapid are the 
changes which it occasions in its physical ap- 
pearance, as well as in other respects, that one 
revisiting his home after a few years’ absence may 
be supposed to feel almost like a stranger in a 
strange land, and, in some sense, may be said to 
have realised the pathetic language of Scripture :— 


“ He shall return no more to his house, neither - 


shall his place know him any more,” 

This remark applies with great force to several 
of the states situated in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Of these, Ohio, in particular, 

| furnishes an instance of the rapid conversion of a 
vast wilderness into a populous and flourishing 
commonwealth, which bas no parallel in the history 
of the world. Not many years have elapsed since 
the sound of the axe first broke the stillness of the 
forest, which spread its “ boundless contiguity of 
shade” over that luxuriant region: yet there are 
now, in the wheie Union, but three states superior 
to Ohio in numbers; and perhaps not one, in the 
general diffusion of the arts, intelligence, and 
comforts of civilised life. Few things remain to 
remind one who passes through that portion of 
our country of the recency of its settlement. 

The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 
and throughout its whole extent is vocal with the 
many mingled and cheerful sounds of a numerous 
and prosperous population, Where, a few years 
ago, the solitary smo red man’s wigwam 
@urled its thin w 


among™the trees, a dun’ 


cloud now hangs in the air, collected from the 
hearths of a thousand happy dwellings. The frail 
canoe of the Indian—the only bark then ever 
seen to ruffle the bosom of the stream which 
watered that beautiful wilderness in vain— has 
been succeeded by whole fleets of steamboats, of a 
size somewhat commensurate with that of the 
mighty rivers they traverse. Every thing is 
changed. Cities, towns, and villages without 
number have sprung up along the banks, Spires 
glitter in the sun, and pennons flutter in the 
breeze. The loaded wain of the husbandman 
creaks along the road ; the car‘of commerce and 
the vehicle of luxury rattle through the streets; 
and on the water, the quick-revolving paddles 
impel.the ponderous vessel on her course, leaving 
behind long lines of sparkling undulations to 
mark the velocity of her progress. 

But the ineidents of my story are of a date 
anterior to these changes. The attention of the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic border had begun to 
be directed to the west; and numbers of hardy 
adventurers had already taken up their abode 
among the hills and valleys of Ohio. This 
addition to the frontier population, however, had 
not hitherto produced any marked change in the 
general aspect of the country. A clearing, here 
and there, on the banks of the river, and, at wide 
intervals, an embryo town springing up in the 
forest, were as yet the only denotements that the 
tide of emigration was setting towards that region. 
For the most part, the course of the Ohio was 
through an unbroken wilderness. 

The sun rose bright and’ warm on the autumn 
morning upon which my narrative commences ; 
and as the mist rolled away from the landscape, a 
scene of exceeding beauty was disclosed. Through 
a valley of amazing fertility glided a broad and 
limpid stream, the glassy surface of which re- 
flected surrounding objects with the distinctness 
of a mirror. A graceful sweep in its channel 
brought it in sight round a jutting point of the 
Ohio shore ; and after flowing smoothly along for 
the space of two or three miles, the prospect was 
again closed by a picturesque island, so situated 
in a curve of the land, that it seemed to oppose a 
barrier to the further progress of the river — thus 
giving it the appearance of a lake. A grove of 
shrubbery, with here and there a papaw tree 
shooting its taper form above the rest, occupied 
the centre of the little island; and from its grassy 
brink the water-willows dipped their yellow 
branches in the stream. The margin of the river, 
on one side, was a beach of pure white sand, from 
which rose a chain of high romantic hills, their 
fringed and wavy outline boldly defined against 
the western sky. In the solitary ravines between 
them might be heard the tiny dash and roar of 
some nameless tributary of the Ohio, as it tinkled 
over its uneven bed, or was broken into cascades 
by the trunks of fallen trees; and, far above, a 
rude bridge, thrown across one of these narrow 
glens, added another picturesque feature to the 
scene. The opposite shore of the river was a 
level border of rich bottom-land, whieh’ swept 
away to a distance from the stream, when its 
surface became abruptly broken into hills, which 
rosé one behind another, until the topmost range, 
dim in the distance, terminated the view. 

The soil on both sides was thickly covered with 
trees of a size which attested its wonderful luxu- 
riance ; and, towering far above the rest, the huge 
sycamore threw its white arms abroad, as if m 
conscious superiority to its brothers of the forest. 
Though early in the season, a slight frost had 
already thinned the foliage of some of the trees, 
and tinged the leaves of others with those gorgeous 
hues, which render the forest scenery of our 
country so glorious indecay. Among the boughs, 
thus partly stripped of their covering, the misletoe 
every where displayed its verdant leaves and 
beautiful white berries ; and in the alleys and re- 
cesses beneath, enormous grape-vinées twisted 
themselves from tree to tree, and hung theit fan- 
tastic festoons through the arches of the wood, ~ 

Behind a wooded headland, near 
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m the above mentioned, several thin columns of smoke | collar of his hunting-shirt was thrown open, dis- | batants not unequally matched... If the 
e frail curling up into the still morning air denoted the | playing a brawny neek and chest, the hue. of | presented a favourable specimen of large and 
1 ever spot which had been chosen as the site of one of | which betokened long exposure to sun and storm. | vigorous frames of the frontier inhabitants,’ th 
which those ‘villages, which, few and far between, already | His sleeve, as it fell back from his arm, raised in | other was-no less a sturdy representative. of ' 
— has began to dot the margin of the Ohio. At a little | the act of reloading his rifle, exposed enough of | well-formedand muscular yeomen of New England. 
5, of a distance from the village, an elevated knoll, en- | that muscular member to corroborate the idea of | For some moments they strained and with 
f the tirely denuded: of trees, was crowned with a small | great strength, which his general appearance | out either gaining a decided advantage, The 
ng is building, the shape and consttuction of which | created. As he finished loading his piece, he | angry glow om the hunter's check deepened at 
thout showed it to have been erected as a place of de- | turned towards the. person whose -la had | each succeeding effort; while the broad face of his 
Spires fence— probably to guard against some former | announced his approach, and whose voice was | antagonist still retained the provoking smile it:had 
n the incursion of the Indians. At the other extremity | now heard uttering a jeer at the hunter's discom- | worn from the first. The strife between them had 
dman of ‘the view; on the side of the bluff round which | fiture. lasted two or three minutes, and the deep foot- 
e and the Ohio first swept into sight, a neat log-cabin “ A fine aim, I vow, Mr. Never-miss,” cried | prints in the trampled sand attested the energy of 
reets ; might be descried through the openings in the | he, “ and a bran new way you have of coming | their ineffectual attempts to throw each other; 
uddles wood ; ‘and a curious eye would not have failed | down a bluff. . You were in too big a hurry to | when at last the hunter —his lip: quivering, and 
aving to remark; that it was sutrounded with well- | catch the deer; But you’ve wasted your powder | his eye flashing with rage-—-suddenly relaxed»his 
ns to enclosed, cultivated fields, convenient outhouses, | this heat, I guess; for see, yonder he goes, skip- | grasp round the pediar’s neck, and 1 sizing him by 
and ‘other evidences of comfort, not often met,| ping through the bottom, and frisking his white | the waist, drew him to his breast, with desperate 
; date with at the period of my narrative in that region. | tail about, as much as to say, it will take a better | strength. At the same moment, bending himself 
of the Lt marksman than you. to do the job for him.” stiffly back, and heaving up his chest, he succeeded 
un to Gabe’ The words of the speaker were uttered with a | in raising the stout form of his a tagonist: from 
hardy The stag, who hoped broad provincial twang, which made it evident the | the ground. The advantage now seemed on the 
abode His foe was lost, now once more hears astunn’d epithet of Yankee had not been misapplied. He | side of the Kentuckian; and in an imstant more 
This eaccenttal sein. He shines. every, Tim s. was a tall, stout, young man, with a good-hu- | he would have dashed the pedlar to the earth, had 
r, had Precipitant. The gliding waters leave moured countenance, and a shrewd knowing look, | not the other, who lost not his coolness: fora 
in the No trace behind. SOMERVILLE. somewhat approaching to an expression of cunning. | moment, availed himself, with the quickness of 
, here Txe sun had been risen about an hour, and | His florid cheeks showed he was not a permanent | thought, of his new position in a way that turned 
_ wide had given to the sky that serene and delicate | denizen of the western country, the inhabitants of | the balance in bis favour. Seizing the short black 
n the azure which distinguishes it in the Valley of the | which, at that period, were generally marked bya | locks of his adversary with one hand, while with 
at the Mississippi, when the stillness of the scene we | more bilious complexion. He held in his hand a | the other he clutehed his naked throat, and 
gion, have described was. interrupted by the sharp | willow staff, just taken from the tree, and as he twining his long legs round those of the hunter, 
> was cracking report of a rifle. The sound was yet | walked slowly along the beach, seemed busily en- | he twisted his head back with a sudden wrench, 


reverberating among the hills, when a deer — 
its sides panting, and its eyes straining from its 
head-—~ bounded down a steep bluff on the Ohio 
shore, It paused an instant on the margin of the 
flood, and cast a frightened glance around, as if 
doubtful which way to fly ; but a crackling among 
the branches on the hill-side announcing. its 
pursuer near, it sprang into the stream, and swam 
with all its strength towards the opposite side. In 
a moment after, the causer of its alarm came 
rattling down the bank, catching from tree to tree 
as he descended. He had reached within a few 
yards of the bottom, and was about to make 
another leap, when the twigs of a dried branch 
snapped in his hand, and his feet slipping on the 
damp soil at the same moment, he fell and rolled 
at full length upon the beach. This accident 
seemed ‘not :to have been unwitnessed.. A loud 
laugh, from lungs that might have rivalled Sten- 
tor’s, saluted the baffled hunter as he serambled 
to his feet; and turning his head in the direction 
of the sound, the person whose merriment had 
veen thus untimely awakened was seen approach- 
ing.round.a neighbouring point, The first im- 
pulse of the sportsman seemed to be to spring 
among the trees, and reascend the bank, like one 
unwilling to be seen.. But if sueh was his pur- 
pose, a second. glance assured him it was too late ; 
and muttering acurse, in which “ cursed Yankee ” 
were the only articulate words, he turned his back 
upon the intruder, and began to reload his rifle. 

. While thus employed, bis stout form relieved 
against the glittering sheet of water, he presented 
a figure of a western hunter (a race fast melting 
away before the advancing tide of civilisation), 
which might. have furnished a study not unworthy 
the pencil of Wier. In height he was upwards 
of six feet, and seemed possessed of strength cor- 
resporiding with his stature. His thin skinny 
face was lighted by a pair of keen black eyes, 
which twinkled deep in their sockets with a rest- 


} Jess motion; and the corners of his large mouth 


had an habitual downwerd curvature, that gave a 
disagreeable expression to his countenance. A 
blue: linsey-woolsey hunting-shirt, trimmed with 
yellow. fri was fastened at his waist by a 
leathern girdle, to which a bullet pouch of otter- 
skin was attached in front, and a long kaife 
sheathed ina scabbard of skins, curiously orna- 
mented, depended from it at his side. Moccasins 
of buckskin proteeted his feet, and his legs were 


fj ‘lad im a garment. of the same material, fitted 


‘tightly to their shape, and so laced at the side that 


gaged in cutting a spiral strip from its bark, while 
a smirk on his broad face denoted that he was 
satisfied with his attempt at wit. A scowl was 
upon the hunter’s brow, as he replied, “ You 
had better mind your eart and tin pans, Mr. 
Pedlar, and not come cavorting about me, else 
you'll find I’m marksman enough for you !” 

“ Well, brag is a good dog, but holdfast is 
better,” retorted the pediar. “ Judging from the 
sample I have just seen, I wouldn't mind standing 
at a hundred yards, and giving you a chance, if a 
body might turn an honest penny by it. .*Twould 
be a safe business,” 

The pedlar had chosen (unwittingly perhaps) as 
the subject of his taunting remark, that quality on 
which a backwoodsman most prides himself; and 
this was partly shown by the angry glow upon 
the hunter’s cheek, as he muttered, “ Go away, 
Yankee; I’m dangerous.” 

“ As the buck, which just swum the river, can 
bear witness,” cried the pedlar, and he indulged in 
another hearty laugh. 

« Look here, stranger,” said the irritated hunter, 
“ you're running “ginst a snag. If you want a 
licking, say the word, and I'm the chap can row a 
whole raft of Yankees up Salt river. But if you'd 


rather keep whole bones in your body, jest tote | 
It’s dangerous | 


yourself off, and leave me alone 
coming fornenst the trail of a Kentuck ranger.” 

* Why, well done, Ned Overton,” said the 
pediar, laughing; “ you talk as if you had a 
strong stomach for fight this morning, and could 
eat a buffalo for breakfast, hide and horns into the 
bargain. But these heavy words don’t sink my 
spirits. You seem to forget I was by, t’other day, 
when young Dudley stopped you short in the 
story you was telling about old Sedley’s niece, and 
crammed the lie down your throat.” 

This retort alluded to a cireumstance which 


of the hunter assumed a duskier hue, and his keen 
black eyes glittered with passion. His fingers in- 
voluntarily tightened their grasp round the barrel 
of his rifle, as he gazed for a moment at the pedlar, 
uncertain what to reply; and then, as if action 
were a readier resource than speech, he flung the 
weapon to the ground, and springing towards him, 
fastened his sinewy hands firmly round his neck. 
The motion was not altogether unanticipated ; 
and the pedlar, by dexterously throwing his arms 
between those of his antagonist, and seizing his 
shoulders with a stron ipe, partially relieved 
his throat from the embrace, 


and bending his knees forward by a simultaneous 
and strong museulat contraction of his own nether 
limbs, the huge form of the Kentuckian was forced 
from its equilibrium, and both together came with 
a heavy fallto the ground. The pedlar, however, 
was uppermost, and springing lightly to his 
he once more repeated the laugh which had 
the first cause of offence to his —— 

The hunter half-raised his head the 
and cast a covert glance slowly round, till his 
falling on his rifle, he started up, seized it by 
muzzle, and swinging it through the air, 
about to deal the pedlar a blow, which 
probably have terminated the contest and 
opponent’s life together, when his arm was 
denly arrested by a strong grasp from behind.’ 


CHAPTER It. 
Cruel of heart aad strong of arm, 
Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil, 
He little reck’d of good or harm, 
Fierce both in mirth and toil; 
Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were ; : 
Speak mildly when he would, or look in fear. Dawa. 


Tue bunter, on finding his arm seized as has 
been related, turned furiously about, as if -with 
the purpose of transferring the attack to him who 
had interfered in his quarrel. He started; how- 
ever, on perceiving by whose hand the blowhad | 
been prevented, and, dropping his eyes: in eon- — 
fusion, stood before the new comer with # per- 
plexed and crest-fallen air. 7m te 

“ Oh, shame, shame !" said the young mafi'who | 


had arrived at a moment so opportune for the iting. | 


rant vendor of small wares — “ shame” said he, 
stepping between the combatants as he ‘spoke, 
“thus te mar the quiet of this lov morning 
with your untimely brawls. I fear, this 
quarrel comes of some unseasonable jest of: 
And yous Mr. Overton, one would thi 


ment for your rifle, than thus to use it as a 

“ Do the man justice, Squire Dudley, 
the loquacious pedlar; “he began at 
end—he tried the muzzle first, But as I 

to witness that the deer stand 

danger from his clumsy rifle used in that - 
thought he’d show me that he could take 
aim with the butt, I vow to gracious it was 
to prove a argument, if it 
been for you.” _ it 

“T hope, Mr. Overton, you have to 
sense to mind the rude mirth of such an inveterate 


| 
; 
/ 
/ 


whith wowed the com- 


| 
seemed peculiarly irritating. ‘The sunburnt face might find in these broad forests better. 


: w brpadvedge flapped about as he moved. The | A struggle now 


Se ata 
‘imterpreting aright the 
—SoE_ ee | | 
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hanter turned towards the pediar. “ It is part of 
his trade, you know, to be facetious, and helps him 
to drive his bargains.” 

“ Let him keep his rigs for the women, then, 
when he sells them pit-coal for indigo, and pewter 
spoons for silver,” said the surly hunter. “ But 
if he reckons to crack his jokes upon me P 

“ You'll crack your rifle upon my head,” in- 
terrupted the ready pedlar. “You see, Squire 
Dudley, what's bred in the bone it's hard beating 
out the flesh, as they say. Surly Ned will 
never learn to be civil, till some of the ‘cursed 
Yankees,’ as he calls them, pound good manners 
into him.” 

“ But, Mr. Overton,” resumed Dudley, “I am 
surprised to see you here. I thought by this 
time you were a day's journey on your way to 
Ca I surely heard that you had set out 
yesterday, and little expected to meet you in this 
neighbourhood.” The last words were dis- 
tinguished by a slight emphasis. 

The hunter muttered something in reply, which 
was not remarkably intelligible, but the purport 





| of which seemed to he, that he had designed 
| commencing his journey on the previous morning, 


and had actually set out, when he recollected 
certain matters which made it necessary for him 
to return. He concluded by saying, that having 
completed the business which recalled him, he 
was now ready to recommence his journey ; 
“ And, indeed,” added he, casting his eyes towards 
the sua, “I ought to have been upon the road an 
hour ago.” 

As he finished speaking, he nodded a clumsy 
adieu to Dudley, and picking up the otter-skin 
cap which had fallen from his head during the 
scuffle, he turned, and began to ascend the bluff. 

“ There goes a genuine sulky scamp of a 
hunter,” said the pedlar, as the object of his 
remark disappeared among the trees. “He sets 
more by his rifle than his own mother, and hates 
‘a Yankee worse than a rattle-snake.” 

“ We should seek to remove his prejudices, 
and conciliate good-will by kindness, Dodge ; not 
increase dislike by needless opposition.” 

“ That for his good-will!” replied the pedlar, 
snapping his fingers contemptuously. “He has 
done all he can to spoil my trade: he calls me 
cheat, interferes in my bargains, and runs down 
my wares; and it’s a hard case if I can’t crack a 
harmless joke upon him now and then when we 
meet. As for you, Squire Dudley, your kind- 
ness is wasted upon him, and I advise you to be 
upon your guard. He owes you a grudge; and 
I have heard him swear he would t+ revenged for 
“am injury or other he supposes you have done 

im.” 

“He is in truth a surly dog, Dodge; but one 
that barks so much seldom bites. At all events, 
he is now leaving the country, probably for a long 
time ; and so, for a while at least, we shall have 
nothing to apprehend from either the one or the 
other.” 

So saying, the young man turned to pursue his 
way; and the pedlar, opening his knife, resumed 
his occupation of ornamenting his staff, as he 
trudged whistling along towards the distant vil- 
lage, which lay in the opposite direction. 

The hunter, in the mean while, had reached the 
summit of the bluff, when, crossing a road that 
wound along its brow, he plunged into the wood 
on the opposite side, and strode forward at a rapid 
pace. The mellow notes of the brilliant red-bird 
were heard in the top branches of the forest, and 
flocks of parroquets, disturbed by the rustling of 
the leaves beneath his feet, displayed their glit- 
tering plumage in the sunbeams as they flitted 
screaming from tree to tree, These sights and 
sounds, however, were not heeded by the irritated 
beunter. Low mutterings partly betrayed the 
workings of his mind, as he hurried along with 
that peculiar trotting gait, which marks as well 
the white frontier inhabitant as the native Indian 
of our forests. His countenance wore a mixed 


“expression of and dissatisfaction, as if he 
PRisterd Hieneatl toe the course be bed ‘pursuehe! 
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and the half articulate curses which fell from his 
lips appeared to be as much directed against his 
own precipitancy, as the conduct of his late anta- 
gonist. 

After thus walking briskly forward for the space 
of a quarter of an hour, he reached a place where 
the soil descended by a steep declivity into a deep 
valley, in which the trees grew at wider intervals, 
and the ground between was free from bushes and 
underwood. A fine rapid stream whirled and 
gurgled through the midst, the long green herbage 
of its banks bending over to kiss the braided cur- 
rent as it glanced away. The air of the valley 
was damper than elsewhere, as was shown in the 
greater rankness of the tall grass, and in the soft 
verdant moss that tufted the bark of the trees, and 
covered with a coating of velvet the old trunks 
that for ages had “cumbered the forest floor.” 
Here the hunter paused, and after casting his eye 
slowly round, as if he had expected to meet some 
one in that secluded spot, he placed his hand to 
his mouth, and uttered a shrill low cry. The 
sound startled a flock of wild swans from a neigh- 
bouring lagoon, and they rose screaming into the 
air, and directed their flight to a more southern 
region. As the flapping noise of their wings died 
away, silence*again settled on the scene. The 
hunter paused a moment to listen, and then re- 
peated the ery shriller and louder than before. 
An answering cry was now heard at a distance, 
and in a few minutes a second person approached 
the spot. His general appearance was not unlike 
that of the hunter, save that he was considerably 
shorter, and his seamed face and grizzled locks 
showed that he was further advanced in years. 

The two, on meeting, entered into low and 
earnest conversation, in the course of which the 
hunter related the adventures of the morning, sup- 
pressing only that part which the pedlar would 
probably have most gloried in telling. His com- 
panion listened to the story with a contracted brow, 
as if not pleased with its purport; and at its con- 
clusion he expressed a fear that the hunter's being 
thus seen lurking in the neighbourhood, when it 
was supposed he had set off for Canada, might have 
a tendency to excite suspicions that would defeat 
his plans. 

“ Never fear, Hugh,” replied Overton; “ faint 
heart never won fair lady. Leave all to me, and 
I'll steer through these riffles yet.” 

“ The men grumble at being kept so long after 
the boat is loaded,” said the other. 

“ They shan’t need to wait much longer any 
how,” answered the hunter. 

“ The river is falling every minute. There is 
hardly water now to carry us over the Falls.” 

“Well, well, Hugh,” replied the hunter im- 
patiently, I'll finish the job this night, come what 
will of it. Do you get the hands together, and 
start down by sunset. I'll meet you at the big 
rock in the Round Bend; and if I ain’t there by 
the time the moon goes down, why then start on 
to Orleans without me.” 

“ T'm dubous about this business,” said Hugh, 
hesitatingly. “The old man has eyes like a hawk.” 

“ And why can’t you contrive to draw the 
hawk from its nest? There's that old clearing 
you've been bantering about — set the trap with 
that bait, and you'll catch the old fox, cunning as 
he is.” 

In this way the two worthies continued con- 
versing, as they wound their way through the 
woods along a faint path, or “trail,” to use the 
vernacular phrase. But as what further passed 
between them might not throw much light upon 
our story, we shall leave them to their plottings, 
and turn to characters for whom, we trust, the 
reader will feel a livelier interest. 


> ——————— 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE POET’S DIAMOND— 
THE DEW POINT. 
BY 8. FORRY, M.D. 
_ Tue phenomenongt y be thus explained 
im a general way = When the direct influenge of 
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the sun is removed in the evening, the surface of 
the earth, in consequence of the ceaseless activity 
of caloric to maintain a state of equilibrium, 
radiates a portion of its superfluous temperature 


into surrounding space; and as the temperature | 
of the air immediately in contact with the surface | 
thus becomes reduced below the point of satura- ||| 


tion, a part of its water is condensed in the form 
of dew. 

Ever since the time of Aristotle, the phenomena 
and cause of this deposition have engaged the at- 
tention of philosophers ; but until comparatively 
recent experimental investigations, all our views 
on this subject were merely speculative. The 
fact that the bodies on which dew is deposited 
have invariably a lower temperature than the 
ambient air, had been pointed out by Dr. Patrick 
Wilson of Glasgow; but while this coldness was 
supposed to be the effect of the deposition of dew, 
it was reserved for Dr.Wells to make the im- 
portant discovery, that it always precedes the form- 
ation of dew, and is in reality the cause of this 
aqueous vapour. 

Prior to the appearance of Dr. Wells’ elegant 
“Essay on Dew,” it was a disputed question 


among philosophers, whether the phenomenon is | 


produced by the rising of vapours from the earth, 
or by its descent from the atmosphere. The cir- 
cumstance that the glass-bells with which gar- 
deners cover plants during the night have, in 
the morning, their interior covered with moisture, 
gave origin, it is said, to the opinion that this 
humidity arises from the earth. Dr. Dufay, a 
French philosopher, maintained this opinion, based 
on the following experiment, Taking two long 
ladders, he fixed them so that they met at the 
top and were wide apart at the bottom, and at- 
tached to the several rounds large panes of glass. 


Observing that the lower surface of the lowest | 


pane was first wetted, then the upper, next the 
lower surface of the one above it, then its upper, 
and so on to the top of the ladders, he deduced 
the conclusion that dew is caused by the exhala- 
tion of vapours from the earth during the night. 
On the other hand it was urged, in proof of the 
descent of vapour, that in cloudy weather little or 
no dew is formed. The fallacy of both these hy- 
potheses has been proved by Dr. Wells, by a most 
beautiful inductive process, in which he shows that 
dew is produced by the condensation of the at- 
mospheric vapour surrounding the bodies on 
which it is deposited. There were other diffi- 
culties still more perplexing connected with the 
first question — Does the vapour producing dew 
rise or fall? For example, while some substances 
receive the deposition of dew very readily, there 
are others on which it cannot be deposited. But 
every circumstance connected with this phenome- 
non finds the most satisfactory explanation in the 
beautiful theory proposed by Dr. Wells, and now 
universally adopted by philosophers—a theory 
which depends upon two principles, viz, the noc- 
turnal radiation of caloric and the condensation 
of invisible vapour. One important lesson at least 
is taught by the history of these opinions, which 
is, the absolute necessity of basing our theories 
upon authenticated and well investigated experi- 
ments, carried out under the guidance of legitimate 
deductions. 

According to the theory of Dr. Wells, there are 
five essential requisites for the deposition of dew. 

1, An atmosphere replete with moisture. That 
the moisture must be in excess before it can be 
deposited, is evidenced by the fact, that in Egypt 
no dew is formed when the winds blow from the 
south over the extensive tracts of sandy desert ; 
but as soon as the wind changes to the north, 
laden with moisture from the Mediterranean, the 
deposition is remarkably great. 2. The difference 
between the temperature of the earth in the day and 
the night must be considerable. Consequently,’ the 
deposition is greatest when a sultry day is followed 
by a cool evening; and, for the same reason, the 
dews are most abundant, in our climate, ingspring 
and autumn, as then the difference of temperature 
is greatest. But hot climates have more’copious 



























dews .than temperate countries, notwithstanding 
the difference between diurnal and nocturnal tem- 
perature may be less in the former—a fact that 
finds an explanation in the circumstance, that an 
increase of temperature is attended with more than 
a corresponding increase of moisture. This fact 
the author can confirm from personal experience 
in East Florida. 3. A serene and cloudless shy. 
Notwithstanding the atmosphere may be in other 
respects favourable, little or no deposition, if the 
sky is veiled in clouds, occurs; for, as the caloric 
radiated from the earth is reflected back by the 
clouds, the temperature of objects on its surface is 
little diminished. Screens of an opaque material 
interposed between the sky and the surface of the 
earth, produced the same effect ; and, accordingly, 
a thermometer laid on a table, compared with one 
placed on the ground beneath it, indicated a lower 
temperature. Even fogs, which are precipitated 
from the higher air, acting as screens, are un- 
favourable to the deposition of true dew, which is 
separated from the inferior atthospheric stratum. 
4. Serene and calm weather. ‘This follows from the 
circumstance, that, if the lower atmosphere is in 
violent motion, it wil] maintain the general tem- 
perature of bodies on the surface of the earth; 
and hence, too, every condition which favours 
radiation, as a dark colour or a rough surface, 
contributes to the deposition of dew. 5. The tem- 
perature of the body upon which the dew is deposited 
must be considerably lower than that of the ambient 
air. This is the most essential requisite. Dr. 
Wells, in his experiments, found the bodies on 
which dew formed to be 10° or 15° colder than 
the atmosphere. 

Different bodies, according to their constitu- 
tion, possess different powers of radiation ; as, for 
instance, metals and vitreous substances are, in 
this respect, in very opposite extremes. Bad 
conductors or bad reflectors are, as a general 
law, good radiators; but the power of radiation, 
as just remarked, depends greatly upon the nature 
of the surface. Hence a piece of wool, or a plate 
of glass, placed in a horizontal position, favours 
the deposition of dew; but a piece of polished 
metal will retain its lustre, notwithstanding every 
blade of grass around it may be drooping with 
the pressure of condensed vapour, These facts 
lead at once to the deduction that, during the 
night, the temperature of different substances 
varies in accordance with their respective powers 
of radiation and conduction. 

Thus have these deductions been developed by 
Dr. Wells in a long series of experiments, as con- 
clusive as they are ingenious. His admirable 
work is well worth being consulted by every one 
who takes an interest in physical facts as a science, 
or by the mere practical horticulturist. His ex- 
tensive observations have enabled him to apply 
many useful precautions to the cultivation and 
preservation of fruits, flowers, and plants. Thus 
the effect produced by the intervention of a sub- 
stance between the radiating body on the surface 
of the earth and the upper regions of the air, 
which are well known to be the abodes of per- 
petual congelation, has an important bearing on 
horticulture. Even a thin wire gauze, suspended 
over a body which readily admits the deposition 
of dew, will suffice to prevent its occurrence. 
“ [shad often,” says Dr. W., “in the pride of half- 
knowledge, smiled at the means frequently em- 
ployed by gardeners to protect plants from cold, 
as it appeared to me impossible that a thin mat, 
or any such flimsy substance, could prevent them 
from attaining the temperature of the atmosphere, 
by which alone I thought them liable to be in- 
jured. But when I had learned that bodies on 
the surface of the earth become, during a still and 
serene night, colder than the atimosphere, by 
radiating their heat to the heavens, I perceived 
immediately a just reason for the practice which I 
had before deemed useless. Being desirous, how- 
ever, of acquiring some precise information on 
this subject, I fixed perpendicularly, in the earth 
of a graés-plot, four small sticks, and over their 
upper extremities, which were six ifiches above 
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the grass, and formed the corners of a square, the 
sides of which were two feet long, drew tightly a 
very thin cambric handkerchief. The temperature 
of the grass which was thus shielded from the sky 
was upon many nights afterwards examined by 
me, and was always found higher than that of the 
neighbouring grass which was uncovered, if this 
was colder than the air.” 

The result of an experiment will be vitiated as 
much even by the vicinity of a house or a tree, as 
if a substance were actually interposed between 
the surface of the earth and the sky. It is well 
known that, in spots shielded by the spreading 
branches of a tree, dew is much less abundantly 
deposited. This fact was not unknown to that 
prince of poets, Milton, who says — 


Full forty days he passed, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon on shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient oak, 

Or cedar, to defend him from the dew. 


As dew not unfrequently partakes of the sen- 
sible qualities of the bodies upon which it is de- 
posited, it has sometimes been erroneously con- 
founded with foreign substances. “ What is 
termed honey-dew,” says Dr. Traill, “generally 
owes its qualities to the saccharine exudation 
from the bodies of the insects “called Aphides, 
The jelly-dew is believed to be the original form 
of a cryptogamian vegetable production, the 
Tremella nostoc of Linneus; a membranous, pel- 
lucid, greenish-yellow matter, about one or two 
inches in width, which is at first moist and soft to 
the touch, but dries into a blackish membrane.” 
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WHITE versus BLACK. 


Journal of Various Visits to the Kingdoms of Ashanti, 
Aku, and Dahomi in Western Africa, By the 
Rev. T. B. Freeman, Second Edition. J. Mason, 
Paternoster Row. 


Ay interesting problem in the history of man- 
kind is now working itself out in Africa, and the 
student of the next century will no doubt be able 
to decide, whether the black races of men will 
ultimately attain a state of enlightened civilisation, 
or whether, like the aborigines of America, they 
are fated to die away before the encroachments of 
the “pale faces.” Our travellers who boldly ven- 
tured into the wilds of Africa, and undaunted by 
savage beasts, and still more savage men, have 
given us the limited information which forms our 
present knowledge of the country—have too often 
paid the forfeit of their lives to the climate; but as 
medical science advances, and as our experience 
is increased, there can be little doubt that the 
European constitution will be as capable of enjoy- 
ment, will become as perfect in energy, and be as 
ready for exertion in Africa, as we now find it to 
be in Hindustan, in Sowth America, and in the 
West Indies. The great mortality of the Niger 
Expedition, for instance, arose from want of know- 
ledge of the climate and of its diseases ; and there 
can be no doubt that, by the accumulation of facts, 
and the repetition of experiments, any climate may 
be rendered safe to a sound Saxon constitution- 
If increase of population, or the necessities of 
trade, “ make it worth while” for the white man 
to locate in Africa, there he will most certainly be 
found. If it be “worth while,” there he will 
clear forests and drain marshes—at once destroying 
malaria, and making the earth productive; if it be 
“ worth while,” -we shall see him waging war, or 
making bargains. To some extent this is even 
now the case. ‘The French have planted them- 
selves in Algeria, and will not rest until they have 
taken possession of all Morocco ; the English have 
already a large ul colony at the other 
extremity of she continent ; whilst along the inter- 
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vening line of coasts we find settlements dotted 
here and there, which year by year become 
powerful and important, 

From each of these settlements we ever and 
anon get morsels of that knowledge, which is the 
lever of our future power; and Mr. Freeman's 
book, in adding to former information, is full also 
of materials for thought upon this problem in the 
history of man. It presents to us the picture of 
an European under the stimulus of religious zeal, 
but armed only by civilisation, working his way 
into the heart of one of the most savage and blood- 
thirsty of the African nations; and once there, 
firmly establishing a nucleus, around which civilised 
usages and wants will inevitably, though it may 
be slowly, grow up. Ay, there’s the rub. Will 
the black rise with increasing knowledge and 
opportunities to fellowship with his pale instruetor? 
or will he, like the old Incas, and the noble Red 
Skin, sink and fade away before the new power 
brought into contact with his aboriginal condition ? 
The monsters of the lower animal world—the 
Megathereum and the Pleiasaurus—are but crea- 
tures of tradition; will the equally savage mon- 
strosities of the human race also pass away from 
the earth? 

Mr. Freeman's volume is chiefly valuable for 
the glimpses it gives of African life, although it 
is far from uninteresting as a narrative of human 
enterprize. A few extracts may well find place 
in our pages. 

THE BEAUTY OF AFRICA, 

In the afternoon I rambled through the thicket 
to the summit of a distant hill, where one of the 
most splendid pieces of scenery I ever saw burst 
on my view. The bush on the summit being 
rather low, I had an opportunity of viewing the 
surrounding country, in some directions, to an 
extent of several miles. Down the sloping sides 
of the hill, the splendid plantain-tree was luxu- 
riating, and waving its beautiful foliage before the 
balmy zephyrs which whispered around. Then 
followed the delightful vale, winding to the right 
and left, studded with gigantic silk-cotton trees, 
Acacia mimose, with an endless variety of climbers | 
(chiefly papilionaceous), running up and reclining | 
on the topmast branches, descending and em- 
bracing the earth, and again ascending to the top | 
—that portion of their stems between the ground 
and the high branches of the trees appearing like 
immense cables. Beyond the valley were seen 
other hills in the distance, clothed with most 
beautiful verdure to their very summits, e 
here and there a small spot, cleared by the natives, 
for the purpose of cultivating yams, &e. Whilg | 
I stood gazing on this scene of splendid, though | 
wild luxuriarce, “I felt an inward bliss spring o’er | 
my heart.” Even the Fantis who were with me, 
whose ideas of the beauties of nature are generally 
bounded by the skirts of the forest which girt their | 
little crooms, expressed their participation in the | 
satisfaction which I enjoyed, by exclaiming, in the 
native tongue, Oya fieuw doodo, “ It is very hand- 
some.” These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of good! Almighty.” But, alas! how painful is | 
the reflection, “ Man seems the only growth that 
dwindles here!” What dark lines on these fair 
colours are the habitations of cruelty, superstition, 
and death! In vain do the pretty jessamine 
(Jasminum gracile) and other odoriferous 
perfume the air, while man murders his brother, 
and taints the atmosphere with the noxious effluvia 
arising from the putrefying carcase of the mangled 
victim of his superstition and cruelty. 

AN AUDIENCE WITH AN AFRICAN KING, 

A messenger arrived from the king, request- 
ing me to proceed as early as possible. I imme- 
diately dressed myself; and while so doing, three 
others arrived, each bearing a gold sword, request- 
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ing me to hasten forward. I then advanced 
towards the town, preceded by the messengers and 
some soldiers bearing arms. Having reached the 


| outskirts, we halted under a large tree, and there 


waited for another royal invitation. In a short 


_ time, his majesty’s chief linguist, Apoko, came in 


palanquin, shaded by an immense umbrella, and 
mpanied by messengers bearing canes nearly 
ered with gold, to take charge of my luggage, 
see it safely lodged in the residence in- 
for trie. All these things being properly 
, another messenger arrived, accompanied 
and men bearing large umbrellas, who 
me to proceed to the market-place. 
ing’s commandment” being “ urgent,” we 
along with speed, preceded by a band 
usic. As soon as we arrived at the market- 
got out of my travelling chair, walked 
ugh the midst of an immense concourse of 


persons, a narrow path being kept clear for me, 
and paying my respects to the king and his 
numerous chiefs and captains, who were seated on 
wooden chairs, richly decorated with brass and 
gold, under the shade of their splendid umbrellas, 
some of them large enough to screen twelve or 
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gold, and surrounded by their troops and numerous 
attendants. I was occupied for half an hour in 
‘walking slowly through the midst of this immense 
assembly, touching my hat and waving my hand, 
except before the king, in whose presence I of 
cotrse stood for a moment uncovered. I then 
took my seat at a distance, accompanied by my 
people and several respectable Fanti traders, who 
are staying in the town, to receive the compliments 
of the king, &c., according to their usual custom. 
After I was seated, the immense mass began to be 
in motion: many.of the chiefs first passed me in 
succession, accompanied by their numerous retinue, 
several of them cordially shaking me by the hand. 
Then came the officers of the king's household, his 
treasurer, steward, &e., attended by their people ; 
some bearing on their heads massive pieces of 
i others carrying in their hands gold 
swords and canes, native chairs and buffets, neatly 
carved and almost covered with gold and silver, 
and tobacco-pipes richly decorated with the same 
precious materials. Amidst this ostentatious 
: » 1 saw what was calculated to harrow up 
strongest and most painful feelings — the 
hich: hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of 
actims have been sacrificed by decapitation, 
large death-drum, which is beaten at 
t when the fatal knife severs the head 
the body, the very sound of which conveys a 
horror, This rude instrument, connected 
dreadful associations, was 
y covered with dried clots of blood, and 
decorated with the jaw-bones and skulls of human 
vietims. Then followed the king, Quako Duab, 
wnder the shade of three splendid umbrellas, the 
eloth of which was silk-velvet of different colours, 
supperted by some of his numerous attendants. 
‘The display of gold which I witnessed, as bis 
passed, was astonishing. After the king, 
followed other chiefs, and lastly the main body of 
the troops. This immense procession oceupied an 
bour anda half in passing before me. There were 
geveral Moors in the procession, but they made by 
‘Mo means a conspicuous appearance. While I was 
sitting to receive the compliments of some of the 
first chiefs who passed, his Majesty made me a 
present of some palm-wine. 
number of persons which I saw collected together 
thousand, including a great number 
females. wrists of some of the chiefs were 
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large Banyan trees, under and among which. they 
passed, formed a scene of that novel and extraor- 
dinary character, which I feel unable to describe. 


The feelings of the missionary are naturally 
much excited by this spectacle, and his feelings 
thus find vent : — 


I gazed on this concourse of heathens with 
feelings of sorrow and joy. I sorrowed in the 
reflection, that most (perhaps all) of them were 
totally ignorant of the great Author of their being, 
and without one ray of divine consolation to cheer 
them amid the changing scenes of this visionary 
world, Are they laid on. a bed of languishing? 
They have nothing to comfort them, or to buoy 
up their drooping spirits. Does death, which 
stalks through the land in such horrid forms, rob 
them of their friends? Alas! they must sorrow 
as men without hope! They do not see, with the 
eye of faith, the blood-bought throng standing in 
the presence of God, “ clothed with white 
and palms in their hands.” Does death stare them 
in the face? Alas! they have no prospect beyond 
the grave, blooming with immortality! Is it not 
so? Tell it, ye murdered human victims, whose 
blood disfigures the streets, and whose putrefying 
bodies taint the air! ‘Tell it, ye midnight revel- 
lers, who vainly strive to banish the agony from 
your hearts by the fumes of intoxication! Tell 
it, ye carnivorous birds, and ye wild beasts of the 
forest, that feed on the mangled corpses of thou- 
sands of these victims of superstitious cruelty | 
And lastly, tell it, ye human bones, that lie bleach- 
ing in the open day! 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

This morning I received information, that the 
king had lost one of his relations by death, and 
that, in consequence, four human vietims were 
already sacrificed, and their mangled bodies lying 
in the streets. I therefore concluded that I should 
not have an opportunity of seeing the king for a 
day or two, Shortly afterwards I saw Apoko, 
the chief linguist, and told him, I was.aware that 
there was bloody work going on, as I saw a num- 
ber of large hawks and turkey-buzzards hovering 
over a certain spot, where I judged these poor 
creatures were lying. ‘“ Wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
He said it was even so, and, in consequence 
thereof, I should not have an opportunity of see- 
ing the king to-day, and perhaps not to-morrow. 
I told him that I did not like being confined to 
one place, in a low, unhealthy part of the town; 
and that I must walk out and take exercise, other- 
wise my health would suffer. 1 also said, that I 
was anxious to commence my journey bome to 
the coast on Monday next. On hearing this, he 
went immediately to the king, and informed him 
of what I had stated; shortly after which he re- 
turned, accompanied by two messengers (one of 
them bearing in his hand an immense gold sword, 
to which was fastened a golden decanter, holding 
about a pint), informing me, that his majesty 
begged of me not to go out into the town to-day, 
as he was making a “custom” for a departed re- 
lative, and he knew Europeans did not like to see 
human sacrifices; that he did not wish to: keep 
me from seeing his capital; that he was fully 
satisfied my object was to do good; and that he 
would see me as soon as the “ custom” was over. 
I, of course, complied with his wishes, and made 
up my mind to wait patiently. Throughout the 
day I heard the horrid sound of the death-drum, 
and was told in the evening, that about twenty- 
five human victims had been sacrificed, some ‘in 
the town and some in the surrounding villages, 
the heads of those killed in the villages being 
brought into the town in baskets. I fear there 
will be more of this awful work to-morrow. 

Saturday, 6th.—- This morning I again talked 
of going into the capital, when Apoko informed 
me that more sacrifices would be made during 
the day, and that I must not do so until to-mor- 


row, I therefore , re I was until the 
afternoon, when, fi : in an unhealthy 
state for want of exercise, T n walking 


out at one end of the town for half an bour. . In 
the evening I learned that several. more .human: 
victims bad been immolated during the day, but 
could not ascertain the exact number. The most 
accurate account I could obtain was, that fifteen 
more had suffered—making a total of rorry, 1N 
Two pars |! 
FEMALE SOLDIERS. 

Our long interview was then brought to a close; 
the king of Dahomi rose up and accompanied me 
across the two yards, and out at the door into the 
area in front of the gate. On our arrival outside, 
aecompanied by several hundred female soldiers *, 
the king ordered them to fire their muskets and 
blunderbusses —- thus I was taken unawares with 
more firing, which lasted from ten to twenty mi- 
nutes, I was sorry it took place on the Sabbath ; 
but I could not hinder it, This little brigade of 
soldiers presented a very singular appearance. 
They were dressed so much like men, that a 
stranger would not have supposed that they were 
women. The king's soldiers wear a loose shirt 
without sleeves, which come nearly down to their 
knees, and is fastened round the waist by their 
cartouche belt: a musket, a small heavy cutlass, 
and a poignard complete their armour. The bri- 
gade of women fired their muskets and blunder- 
busses remarkably well, and appeared totally: void 


of fear. 
——>—_—_—__ 


SUCCESSORS TO LINDLEY MURRAY: 


A new English Grammar. By W. and R. Chambers, 
W. S. Orr and Co. 
Practical Grammar: a Composition divested of 
Difficulties, By G, J. Holyoake, Watson, 


Waren Sir Isambert Brunel undertook-to carry 
the tunnel under the bed of the Thames, or Sir 
George Rennie sent in his plan for Waterloo | 
Bridge, it would have been a matter of surprise, 
had either of these gentlemen done so without a 
previous knowledge of engimeering, some slight 
smattering of mathematics, or some little inkling 
of the existence of such a doctrine as that of 
specific gravity. A partial acquaintance (to say 
the least of it) with the elements of his art, is ex- 
pected from every professor, even of dancing; 
is it not therefore a matter much to be regretted, 
that Mr. Jacob Holyoake, and others whom we 
could name, should set themselves down delibe- 
rately to write upon a subject, acknowledged by 
all to be the most difficult and abstruse—that' of 
Grammar—without even so much previous study 
of the subject as would have made them ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Latin languages, in 
which, from the fact of the words distinctly showing 
their moods, tenses, cases, persons, or numbers, by 
their terminations, would at -onee have: made 
known to them clearly, distinetly,: what is the reas 
son and necessity for’ prepositions, conjunctions, 
pronouns, and the other terms and qualities made 
use of in describing the construction of sentences? 

The grammar of all languages is thesame; the 
construction of sentences is the same. When 
Adam addressed Eve, and pointed out a flower | 
in Paradise, the verb had its nominative case, 
the noun its adjective ; nor when languages were 
seattered.at Babel, and in one elamour of eon. 
fusion men rushed about in’ the tumultuous 
crowd, each sesking his fellow babbler—yea, in | 
that very hour, when all sense and meaning 
for ever to have departed from: words,the verb 
transitive still marshalled its aceusations behind 
it, and, undaunted by the many changes, preserved 
its prerogative of command to future ages. 

The bones, sinews, and’ museles of all: men’s 
bodies are the same, whatever difference in their 
complexions — so is it with languages; the ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, prepositions, imterjections, 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, remain the same} 
however the words may differ, or however some 
of them may alter in the terminations ‘of their 
declensions and conjugations. ’ 

* There isa in Dalzel’s “ Historysof 
pean at the head of his armed wou 
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One good grammar, one fixed system, then, 
was. alone necessary; and this fixed system of 
grammar was found by the learned in the Greek 
and Latin languages, which, as we have before 
said, by the changes showing distinctly the dif- 
ferent inflexions and the meaning intended, at 
once facilitated and ensured a complete and 
thorough understanding of the construction of 
sentences. 

We will give, as an example of what we mean, 
a very common word : — 

I love, thou lovest, he loves, we love, ye love, they love. 
Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, armant. 
Now, in the English verb, there are only two 
changes of the termination in six changes of the 
person; in the Latin verb there are six —the 
same in the Greek. 

The attention of the learned, therefore, was de- 
voted to these languages; and on the grammatical 
system or syntax of these languages must the 
grammar of every other properly be founded. 
Mr. Lindley Murray was the first to leave this 
beaten track, and a rare muddle he has made of 
it. His book has been in use nearly forty years, 
and of every hundred boys and girls who have 
learnt it during that time, we can venture to as- 
sert that not three per cent. could have parsed the 
first verse of the bible. But Mr. Jacob Holyoake 
goes..beyond Mr. Lindley Murray. . Like the 
clever man who found out that every body had 
been in the wrong for some centuries in calling a 
hat “a hat,” and who argued that “hat” was a 
word of no meaning, and should properly be 
named “a head-cover,” so Mr. Holyoake grudges 
us the use of our “adjective,” and will have it that 
gtammarians have been in the wrong for some 
centuries, He knocks down, therefore, our old 
friend, who “ cannot stand by himself,” and nick- 
names him “a descriptive 

Mr. Holyoake’s grammar is in some passages 
very smartly written, enlivened occasionally by 
quotations from “ Punch” and the trials of the 
Rebeeea rioters, but it is essentially a supereroga- 
tory work. Asa grammar for beginners, it is too 
obseure and abstruse, and full of cententious dis- 
putation, appealing too much to reason and too 
little to faith. Now, people who have to learn, 
must at first have faith in their teachers. It is 
time to doubt them, when we shall have suffi- 
ciently studied and become acquainted with the 
subject ; but Mr. Holyoake at once tells his pupil 
that there are men, learned men and of some lite- 
rary repute, who hold a different opinion from him, 
and thus he, at once, bewilders the young mind in 
a maze of doubt and disputation. 


farther advanced, we look upon it as greatly defi- 
cient, fur the reasons that we have stated above, 
though there are many others too lengthy and 
perhaps too heavy for discussion in “this Journal, 
that Mr. Holyoake does not bring to his subject 
a sufficient knowledge of the constituent elements 
of all language. He is evidently himself learning 
grammar, while he is writing a book to teach 
grammar. There is, however, an acuteness of mind 
shown in this little book, a perspicacity too of in- 
tellect, which leads us to hope, that time and study 
will show Mr. Holyoake capable of much better 
things, though from what we have said we by no 
means wish it to be induced. that this grammar of 
Mr. Holyoake is not an exceedingly. clever pro- 
duction for so young a man as we make him to be, 
though we by no means feel inclined to recom- 
mend it to schools and parents as a substitute 
for even the gallimaufry, known as Murray’s 


Abridgment. 


History of British Commerce. By G.L. Craik, M,A. 
, Dialogues on Instinet. By Henry Lord Brougham. 
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i 
thoughts on great books and little books in 
general. 

Many things may be said both for and against 
long literary works. First, as to poetry, it may 
be said that, constituted as men and the world are, 
a long continuance of the true poetic ethos is 
hardly possible, and therefore the most genuine 
and natural poems are the lyrical and the occa- 
sional. Many things are worth saying in prose, 
that are hardly worthy of the ornament of verse. 

As to long works in prose, it may be pleaded 
for them that they insure industry. The writer, 
committed to his task, feels impelled to go through 
with it; and there is, for some time, a something 
incumbent upon him, which saves him from dis- 
sipation, listlessness, and vacuity, while, ' after 
writing a short work, he is again thrown into a 
vague and indeterminate way of thinking. So 
much for the advantages of a long work; but, 
again, it may be said in favour of shorter effusions, 
that these leave the mind open to inspiration and 
new impulses, many of which are suppressed and 
lost by the writer of a long work upon one theme, 
because they do not flow in the exact current of 
ideas to which he has restricted himself, And, 
with regard to industry, it may be observed in 
favour of short tasks, that if every fresh impulse 
be obeyed, and the inspiration of the occasion 
duly improved, the amount of fruitfulness will, 
in the end, exceed that of one long task. But, 
again, the stricter connection and unity of designs 
may be urged in behalf of a literary undertaking 
of considerable extent; and it may be truly said 
that, to hold fast to one purpose, and to work out 
one theme, is more the work of mind, than to lie 
open to chance impressions, or only note down 
“ disjecta membra rerum” as occasions may suggest. 
Yet to this remark we may reply, that the con- 
nection in long works will often be a foreed and 
arbitrary bond; and that the writer, intent on pre- 
serving unity, will be likely to do it in a negative 
way by the loss of variety, producing monotony 
instead of harmony. And further, we may say 
for brief and occasional essays, that the objection 
of want of unity urged against them, is grounded 
in a want of faith in that unity which pervades 
the outward world, and will, therefore, pervade all 
the oceasional inspirations derived from it. And 
it may be asserted that this unity will be found 
more genuine, blowing from a true development, 
and not from arbitrary constraint put upon the 
development, of ideas. To preserve unity without 
repetition or monotony throughout a long work, 
or a long series of works, is certainly the mark of 
true genius; but the systematic arrangement of 
ideas presupposes an unsystematic inspiration, As 
one is necessary for unity, so is the other for 
variety. Unum alteri eget. 

In conclusion and reconciliation, therefore, we 
may say, that the two styles of writing just com- 
posed must be regulated according to the eon- 
stitutions of various minds and different periods in 
the literary world, For a mind of scanty ma- 
terials, confined to one peculiar range of thought, 
the first style will be found convenient; but for a 
mind very copious and various in knowledge, it 
would be found too impoverishing and confining. 
Again, in times of a vast multipheity of ideas in 
disorder, the first style will be good. Every 
writer should, after due self-knowledge and ¢s- 
timation of his right place in the literary world, 
confine himself within certain limits, and not lose 
himself in doing all and nothing. There is always 
something more to be done, some particular new 
form in which truth desires to exhibit herself. In 
this age the multiplicity of ideas has become so 
vast, and we have departed so far from the simple 
and harmonious system of ideas in which the 
ancients.lived, that we are in danger of being lost 
in a boundless variety without unity. For every 
thing that we study tempts us to imitation. But 
there are still certain prominent ideas that chiefly 
require exposition, and these will lead us out of 


the maze if we ateem@!fethe due task of the day. 
The infinitude of what might be done, resolves itself 
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what ought to be done. In literature, so 
separa from actual life, we seem to require no 
more long epics, prodigious histories, nor, indeed, 
great volumes of any kind; but, rather, true little 
hand-books, useful, digestible, and applicable to 
the realities of our life. Any further labour to . 
produce vast systems of abstract theology would 
be vainly spent. Our writers must write as if 
they intended something more than mere book- 
a an to ae to that unsocial pleasure into 
whie ing has, in a great measure, 

A book that ma oe seed: thapeglt tadag Oe 
afternoon's walk with a friend, and which leaves a 
distinct and good impression upon the mind for 
some living and practical purpose, is far better 
than a great tedious volume written out to cover 
so many pages, ordered by a bookseller, and read 
with no result but a confused impression of a vast 
something, which the reader cannot speak out 
clearly. Men of prose and men of poetry should 
be as true in their writings as in their earnest) 
counsel to bosom friends. This would restore the 
much-needed qualities of sincerity and reality to 
our literature. A writer who spends his facw 
in long, abstruse, and unpractical investigations, if 
endowed with a warm heart, when brought into | 
communication with the world of his fellow-men, 
when he sees how many fine faculties are perishing 
for want of guidance, how many minds are 
for harmony, how many crosses and difficulties of 
life want the inspiring breath of faith and poetry — 
to relieve them, how the young need the aid of | 
animating song and story to sustain the sweet 
hopes and affections which the world is prone to 
discourage, how much professional teaching” is 
unreal and insincere, having no root in the heart 
and in experience — when he observes’ all this, 
surely {the writer of long and unpractical books 
must feel that he has been unfaithful in his mission ; 
that he ought to give all that he possesses, and do 
all that he can for those less favoured around him. 
‘But when we speak of practical writings, we must 
not be supposed to restrict the term to that dry 
class of books which, striving to be merely prac- 
tical, are often found ineffectual. We reckon a 
good poem which cheers the mind to be of ‘more 
practical value than a dull treatise, which only 
burdens the head and tries the sight of the reader, 
To return to our comparison of long works 
with short essays, we may observe that in poetry, 
or fiction, a reconciliation of good qualities in the 
two styles may be gained, when, throughout a 
series of short pieces, a certain number of cha 
racters, circumstances, and ideas, are kept in view, 
as we find in the epic and dramatie poetry of the 
Greeks. It may be concluded that both styles of 
writing may be carried to wrong extremes. The 
brief style of the essayist will be erronéous if it 
lead to the careless jotting down of casual frag- 
ments of thought without regard to consi ; 
and the long style of the systematic treatise will 
be false, if attended by the ambition to produce 
an all-sufficient work. For a man’s life must be 
the development of his system, and every day 
must open his view to new defects, and show him 
fresh supplies, and teach him more and more that 
he and all his doings are, at best, but minute parts, 
reflecting, in some peculiar way, the light of the 


whole. 


But if this grammar be meant for a class still 


*Tis not for thee, "tis not for thee, 
Twig of creation’s mighty tree | 


/ 
To know the secret root in one short hour, £ | 
But, cheerfully, put forth the living flower. 

Aber 
MR. AINSWORTH’S LAST NEW NOVEL. 

St. James’s, or the Court of Queen Anne. By W. | 
Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. Mortimer, Ade- 
laide Street, | 
Ma. Ainsworrtu is working his way downwards 

in the path of history. ‘He had given us Lady 

Jane Grey and her times in his “ Tower of London,” 

and deseribed Queen Anne Boleyn and her brutal |} 

husband in his “ Windsor Castle ;” in the “ Court 1 

of St. James” he presents to us Queen Anne and j 
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her court, the Duke, and, more than all, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Harley, and the rest. 
As he approaches this period, with whose per- 
sonages and manners we have been made so closely 


| acquainted by the verses of Pope, the charming 


papers of Addison, the memoirs of the Duchess of 
Marlborough herself, and the thousand familiar 


letters and anecdotes from statesmen, bishops, | a parallel in our own times. 


warriors, and literary men, which adorn the shelves 


of every library, the muse of Mr. Ainsworth | 


evidently feels herself too much under the tram- 
mels of fact in describing passionate interviews 
between the queen and the duchess, the new fa- 


| 


| 


vourite and her deceived friend, the intriguing | 


minister and his agents, the proud warrior, home 
returned, to bend his laurelled brow under the 
coldness of a foolish female sovereign; we can 
see evident traces in the pages before us, that Mr. 
Ainsworth frequently bridles in his struggling 
muse with pain, that longs to launch in a nobler 
strain. We confess we like him better in the old 
ancestral wood of Rookwood, or in its shadowy 
churchyard vaults with the grim sexton; we feel 
more at home with him in the dashing gallop of 
Dick Turpin, or in the romance and sentiment 
of thieving, with which he has contrived to clothe 
and obscure the meaner lineaments of the cha- 
racters of Jack Shephard and Jonathan Wild. 
These, his first novels, were both better than even 
the “ Tower” and “Windsor Castle,” in both of 
which the stories were too limited and defined by 
history, especially when the principal characters 
were noted personages, to allow sufficient seope to 
the fancy and imagination of the writer. 

The novel before us is the least happy of Mr. 
Ainsworth's hits. Every fact is too well known — 
every circumstance, however minute, too well 
authenticated, to allow of interest or novelty in 
the treatment ‘of the story. Nor has Mr. Ains- 
worth been happy in his portraiture of the 
duchess, She was herself a queen in spirit and in 
mind, nor even succumbed to majesty itself. 
Her husband's fame, great as it was, was secondary 
to her own ambition and power. Had he never 
won a battle, she would have been equally and 
actually queen regnant, as she was for twenty 
years. To speak candidly our opinion of the 
novel before us, we feel compelled to say, that 
there is a want of character throughout. The 
hero and the heroine are tame personages, the 
comic dramatis persona are but vaguely hu- 
morovs — humorous from position, ‘like ‘the 
man who is knocked down in a farce—not from 
any idiosyneracy or peculiarity of their own, 
impressed upon our perceptions by the forcible 
touches of the author's pencil. We may instance 
the old serjeant and the French valet —where is 
the touch of nature, the priceless diamond of true 
humour, which makes the man who has once read 
the “ Sentimental Journey” reckon up, ever after, 
Corporal Trim and La Fleur as among the 
pleasantest of his acquaintances? There is a 
want of nature and feeling in the “Court of St. 
James ;” all is conventional and well-bred ; and it 
has the fatal fault of too much of the action being 
carried on in dialogue. Mr. Ainsworth has 
handled with some ambition the character of 
Harley. It may do much good to the writers 
of future historical novels to mention what the 
late Dr. Maginn said of Mr. Grantley Berkeley's 
historical novel—*“ I don't mind his writing a 
work; it is not the worst thing the Berkeleys 
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have done; but why did he put Dean Swift in it, 
and make him talk like Grantley Berkeley?” 

Some of the scenes of the novel are graphi- 
cally told. We may instance, in the last volume, 
the interview between Queen Anne and the Duke 
of Marlborough, where the queen treats his grace 
with contemptuous coolness. This is not without 
We believe we tell 
the story for the first time, when we say, that it 
has been the fate of the Duke of Wellington to 
be rumped twice—once by the Prince Regent, 
when he returned after the Convention of Cintra, 
of which he bore the blame unflinchingly, though 
he strongly opposed that shameful compact ; and 
once, it will scarcely be believed, by Louis X VIII, 
and his court, after the battle of Waterloo, 
when the duke attended his levee at Paris. 
those who would know the secret of Wellington’s 
non-interference to save Ney, now learn from 
this fact, that he too well knew such interference 
would have been useless, and have exposed him 
to the indignity of a reproval from those he had 
obliged too much. 


We must extract a scene or two as a specimen 
of the book. 


IN WHAT MANNER THE GOLD KEY WAS DELIVERED 


UP BY THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH TO QUEEN 
ANNE. 


The duchess’s dismissal, though fully resolved 
upon, as has just been shown, was, with Anne's 
customary irresolution, long postponed. At length, 
however, on the duke’s return from the campaign 
of 1710, it was resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis; and aceordingly, when he waited upon her, 
the queen received him very coldly, studiously 
avoiding making any allusion to his successes, but 
observing, with some harshness, “I trust your 
grace will not allow a vote of thanks to be moved 
to you in parliament this year, because my mi- 
nisters will certainly oppose it.” 

“It pains me to hear your majesty speak thus,” 
replied Marlborough. “ Such unmerited honours 
have ever been unsought by me; and I have wel- 
comed them chiefly because I thought they re- 
dounded to your glory. I shall take care to avoid 
them in future,” 

“ You will do well, my lord,” replied Anne. 

“ Here is a letter from the duchess, which she 
entreated me to present to your majesty,” pursued 
the duke. “ Will you deign to take it?” 

“ I pray you, excuse me,” rejoined Anne, with 
freezing dignity; “all communication is closed 
between the duchess and myself.” 

“ It is a letter of apology, madam,” replied the 
duke —“ of humble apology. Her grace wishes 
to give you an assurance, under her own hand, of 
her contrition for any faults she may have com- 

| mitted. She is willing and anxious to do anything 
that may be deemed reasonable, to prove the sin- 
cerity of her regrets; and since her presence has 
become irksome to your majesty, she is desirous 
of resigning her offices.” 

“I am glad to hear it, my lord,” interrupted 
the queen, quickly. 

“On the understanding, of course,” pursued 
the duke, “ that she is succeeded as groom of the 
stole by her eldest daughter, Lady Ryalton; and 
as keeper of the privy purse by Lady Sunderland. 
With your gracious permission, she would will- 
ingly retain the Great and Home parks, as well 
as her pension from the privy purse,” 

“ I assent to the latter part of the proposition,” 
replied the queen. “She shall have the parks 
and the pension, which will give her three thou- 
sand five hundred a-year ; but the other offices I 
shall reserve for my friends.” 

“ How, madam!” exclaimed the duke. “TI 
trust it will not be negesifiry™to remind you of 
your promise.” 

“ It was extorted from me,” replie€the queen. 


Let | 
| scious of any such mental reservation, I am equally 
| satisfied. 
| your majesty, on parting with your old friend and 











« Even if it were so, madam, which it was not,” 
rejoined Marlborough, proudly, “ your royal word, 
once passed, should be kept.” 

“ There must be some reservation in these 
matters, my lord,” replied Anne, colouring ; “my 
promise was conditional on her grace’s good be- 
haviour.” 

“ Your pardon, madam,” returned the duke; 
“T have always been given to understand by the 
duchess —and she is incapable of asserting an un- 
truth—that it was unconditional. Nay, the very 
nature of the boon bespeaks it to be so,” 

“ My word is as good as that of the duchess, 
my lord,” cried the queen, angrily ; “though you 
would seem to insinuate the contrary.” 

“ Your majesty misunderstands me,” replied the 
duke. “I do not design to cast a shadow of im- 
putation on your veracity. That you made the 
promise with the tacit understanding you describe, 
I am satisfied; but that the duchess was uncon- 


It is with this conviction that I beseech 


servant, not altogether to overlook her many ser- 
vices, nor give to strangers what is due to her.” 

* IT have done all I think needful,” said the 
queen; “and more, much more than I am advised 
to do. I aceept her grace’s resignation. You 
will bid her deliver up the gold key to me within 
three days.” 

Marlborough looked as if stricken by a thun- 
derbolt. 

“ Three days!” he exclaimed. “If your ma- 
jesty is indeed resolved upon the duchess’s dis- 
missal, and is deaf to my remonstrances, at least 
grant me an interval of ten days, during which I 
may concert means of rendering the blow less 
mortifying to her.” 

“ On no account,” replied the queen, alarmed. 





“ I now repent giving so much time, and shall | 


limit the space to two days.” 

“ Well, it matters not, since it is to be,” sighed 
the duke. I would now speak to your majesty 
on another subject.” 


“ Do not trouble yourself, my lord,” replied the | 


queen, sharply. 
have the key.” 
“ I take my leave, then, madam,” replied the 


duke, “lamenting that I should have lived to see || 


you so changed.” 

And he bowed and departed. 

“ Well, Masham,” said the queen, as a side door 
in the cabinet opened to admit the favourite, “ are 
you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly, madam,” replied Mrs, Masham. 
“ You will have the key to-night.” 

* You think so?” cried Anne. 

“TI am sure of it,” returned the other. “I 
would not for all the honours the duke has gained 
be the bearer of your message to the duchess,” 


“J will talk of nothing tili I 


“ Nor I,” replied the queeen, with a half smile. | 


Marlborough fully sympathised with these 
opinions. He had never felt half the uneasiness 
before the most hazardous engagement he had 
fought, that he now experienced in the idea of 
facing his wife. He would willingly have broken 


the disagreeable intelligence he had to commu- | 


nicate by a note, or in some indirect manner, but 


the duchess met him on his return, and rendered | 
Perceiving from his | 


his intentions nugatory. 
looks that something had gone wrong, she came 
at once to the point, and asked —“ You have seen 
the queen — what says she ?” 

“ Give me a moment to recover myself,” replied 
Marlborough. ' 

“If you are afraid to answer the question, I 
will do so for you,” rejoined the duchess. “ My 
resignation is accepted. Nay, do not seek to hide 
it from me; I know it.” 

“It is so,” replied the duke. 

“ But she has granted the places to cur daugh- 
ters? At least she has done that?” cried the 
duchess. 

' “She refuses to fulfil her promise,” returned 
Marlborough, 
“ Refuses ! ha!” cried the duchess, “ She is the 



































| first queen of England who has acted thus dis- 
| honourably, JI will tell her so to her face; ana 
| all the world shall know it.” 

“ Calm yourself,” replied Marlborough. “ This 
| passion is useless. ‘The queen requires the key 
| within two days.” 

“ She shall have it within two minutes,” rejoined 
| the duchess, snatching it from her side. “I will 
take it to her at once.” 

“ But consider —” cried the duke. 

“TI will consider nothing,” interrupted the 


|i; duchess. ‘ She shall at least know how much I 


hate and despise her. If I perish for uttering 
them, I will let her know my true sentiments.” 
| You shall not go forth in this state, Sarah,” 


\|| cried Marlborough, detaining her. “ Tarry till 
{| you are calmer. Your violence will carry you 
\f| too far.” 


“ Are you, too, joined with them, my lord?” 
| eried the duchess, furiously. “ Let me go, I say! 
| I will not be hindered ! My indignation must out, 
| or it will kill me.” 
| Go, then,” replied the duke, releasing her. 
| And as ‘she rushed out of the room, while he 
i], sank upon the sofa, he ejaculated, “ No rays of 
| glory can gilda life darkened by tempests like 
these |” 

Still in the same towering passion, the duchess 
reached the palace. In spite of all opposition, 
she forced herself into the ante-chamber of the 
cabinet, and Anne, who chanced to be there, had 
only time to retire precipitately ere she entered. 
| She found Mrs. Masham alone, who could ill-dis- 

guise her uneasiness, 

“ Where is the queen? ” demanded the latter. 

“ You see she is not here,” replied Mrs. Masham. 
“ But I must demand, in her name, the meaning 
of this strange and most unwarrantable intrusion.” 

‘* So you are the queen’s representative, hussy !” 
cried the duchess. “It must be confessed that 
the majesty of England is well represented. But 
I will not bandy words with you. I wish to enter 
the cabinet, to speak with the queen.” 

“ You shall not enter,” replied Mrs. Masham, 


\}} planting herself before the door. 


“ Dare you prevent me?” cried the duchess. 

“ Yes, I dare, and I do!” replied Mrs, Masham ; 
“and if you advance another footstep, I will call 
the guard to remove you. Her majesty will not 
see you.” 

The duchess looked as if she meditated further 
violence, but at last controlled herself by a power- 
ful effort. Glancing at Mrs. Masham with unut- 
terable scorn, she said, “ Your mistress has required 
the key from me. Take it to her.”” And as she 
spoke she flung it upon the ground. 

“Say to her,” she continued, “that she has 
broken ber word —a reproach under which none 
of her royal predecessors have laboured. Say to 
her, also, that the love and respect I once enter- 
tained for her are changed to hatred and contempt.” 
And with a glance of defiance she quitted the 
room. 

“Is she gone?” cried the queen, half opening 
the door, and peeping timidly into the room. 

“ She is, madam,” replied Mrs. Masham, pick- 
ing up the key; “and I am thankful to say, she 
has left this behind her. At last, you are rid of 
her for ever.” 

“ Heaven be thanked!” ejaculated Anne. 

* Will it please you to take the key?” said 

Mrs, Masham. 
» “ Keep it,” replied Anne. “ Henceforth you 
are comptroller of the privy purse. The Duchess 
of Somerset will be groom of the stole. But I 
have better things instore for you. The Duchess 
of Marlborough shall not insult you thus with 
impunity. On the earliest occasion, I will give 
your husband a peerage.” 

“The duchess says you do not keep your 
promises, madam,” eried Mrs. Masham; “but I 
have found it otherwise.” 

“It is the duchess’s own fault that I have 
not kept them with her,” returned Anne, “I 
loved her once as well as you, Masham — nay, 
better.” 
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SHOWING HOW THE SERJEANT QUITTED THE 
SERVICE. 

Reealled to scenes of war in Flanders, the ser- 
jeant remained with his regiment till the ter- 
mination of the campaign of 1711. He had been 
absent nearly two years, and having been severely 
wounded at the siege of Bouchain, in the autumn 
preceding his return, had been incapacitated from 
writing home; neither had he received, for nearly 
three months, tidings from those in whom he was 
interested, in consequence of which his heart 
misgave him so much, that he determined, before 
proceeding to Marlborough House, to seek out 
Proddy. Accordingly, he repaired to the palace, 
and inquiring for the coachman, was told he was 
in his room, whither he directed his steps, Full 
of the pleasurable surprise which he imagined his 
appearance would occasion the coachman, he en- 
tered the room, and closing the door after him, 
made a military salute to Proddy, who was seated 
beside a table, in a semi-somnolent state, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and a mug of ale before him. 
On raising his eyes, and behalding the unlooked- 
for apparition, the coachman dropped his pipe, 
pushed his chair back, and with eyes almost 
starting out of their sockets, and teeth chattering, 
remained gazing at him, the very picture of terror 
and astonishment. 

« What !— don't you know me?” cried Scales, 
greatly surprised. 

“ I did know you once, serjeant,” gasped Proddy; 
“but I don't desire any further acquaintance with 
you.” 

“ Pooh — pooh!” cried the serjeant. “ What's 
the matter ?— what are youafraidof? You must 
come with me.” 

“ Oh, no, thank’ee— much obleeged, all the 
same,” replied Proddy, getting as far back as 
possible. 

“Well, if you wont go with me, I must stay 
with you,” replied Scales, taking a chair, “I 
don’t mean to leave you any more, Proddy.” 

* « You don’t!” exclaimed the coachman, with a 
look of increased affright. 

“ No, we shall part no more,” replied Scales. 
«I've got a pretty long furlough, now.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they give leave 
of absence from below ?” cried Proddy. 

«“ From below !” echoed the serjeant. “Oh, I 
see — you mean from the Low Countries.” 

“ You may call it by that name, if you please,” 
rejoined Proddy; “but we generally give it 
another and less pleasin’ happerlation,” 

“ Well, we wont quarrel about names,” returned 
the serjeant. “What I mean to say is, I’m no 
longer in the service. I’m the same as a dead man.” 

“I know it,” returned Proddy, shuddering. 

“ But I shan’t give up my former habits,” said 
Seales. “ I shall beat the drum, as heretofore — 
and clean the duke’s boot. I shall still haunt the 
old spot.” 

* Oh, don’t — don't!” cried Proddy. 

“Why not?” returned the serjeant. “ Has 
any thin’ happened to prevent me? Why do 
you stare so hard at me, man? D’ye think me 
altered ?” 

* Not so much as I expected,” replied Proddy. 

“I dare say I am changed,” ruminated the 
serjeant, “ The last three months have tried me 
hard. I’ve had terrible quarters — hot‘as h ." 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,” interrupted the coach- 
man, ‘“ What a relief it must be to get away!” 

“ You'd think so if you tried it,” replied Scales. 
“ How cool and comfortable you feel here! I 
shall often pass an-hour with you.” 

Proddy groaned audibly. 

“ By the by,” pursued the serjeant, “talkin’ of 
my looks, do you think they'll find me changed?” 

«“ What, the women-folk ?” cried Proddy. “ Do 
you mean to appear to them.” 

“ Of course — and this very night,” returned 
Scales. 

“ Lord help ’em !” cried Proddy ; “ how fright- 
ened the poor create It’s as much as I 
ean do to bear you. Why, you don’t mean to 
say you care for "em now?” 


, 


“Not care for ’em!” replied Scales. “It's 
anxiety about ’em as has brought me to you !” 

“Well, this beats every thin’,” said Proddy. 
“TI thought your last bullet must ha’ settled that 
long ago.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Seales, “Here's 
your health, and glad to see you, Proddy!” he 
added, taking up the mug and emptying it, very 
much, apparently, to his satisfaction. 


“ What ! can a ghost drink ale?” cried Proddy, 


in surprise. 


“ Why, zounds! you don’t take me for a ghost, | 


surely ?” cried the serjeant, looking up. 

“I did,” replied the coachman,” drawing nearer 
to him; “but I begin to think I must be mis- 
taken. We heard you were killed at the siege o’ 
Bushin.” 

“ Wounded, but not killed, Proddy,” replied 
the serjeant. “My hurt was at first supposed 
mortal; but here I am, as you see, alive and 
kicking.” 

“ Oddsbodikins! how delighted I am!” cried 
the coachman, throwing his arms round his neck. 
“I never expected to behold you again.” 

“ Well, I thought your reception rayther odd,” 
said the serjeant, as soon as he had extricated 
himself from his friend’s embrace. “So you took 
me for a sperret, eh!—very flatterin’, ha! hal 
You ought to have known that ghosts never walk 
in broad daylight—to say nothin’ o’ my sub- 
stantial and earthly appearance. 


Oe 
LAST NEW BOOK ON ALGIERS. 


Algeria, Past and Present. By J. H. Blofield, Esq. 
London: T. C. Newby. 


Tue conquest of Algiers by the French, in 
1830, laid bare the Barbary States to the observing 


eye of European tourists. The poet Campbell was | 
the first English traveller who took advantage of | 


this circumstance to publish his observations on 
Algiers. Mr. Campbell visited the country imme- 
diately after the French occupation, and became 
the guest of one of the officers of General Bour- 
mont’s staff. His position and character gave him 
admirable opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the customs, manners, and habits of the 
people. Mr. Campbell's “ Letters from the South” 
were first published in the “ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” and were afterwards collected in a separate 
form by Mr. Colburn, The “ Algeria” of Mr. 
Blofield brings down our information to the year 
1843; and though not distinguished by the ripe 


scholarship and flowing periods of the poet of | 


“ Hope,” is nevertheless a praiseworthy production, 
a practical hand-book of Algiers, replete with 
interesting and important information, and form. 
ing a fitting sequel to the first named work. 

The territory of Algiers, under the Roman 
Empire, formed a portion of the kingdoms of 
Numidia and Getulia. Ptolemy and Pliny the 
elder name the Getuli as the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of this part of Africa. Pliny deseribes them 
as a semi-barbarous people, leading a roving life, 
like the ‘Tartars, and forming encampments, 
whenever their necessities rendered it desirable. 
As the Romans extended their conquests, the 
Getuli retired farther and farther into the interior 
of Africa. Algeria formed nearly the centre of 
that immense tract of country which was so flou- 
rishing as a Roman colony, and which Strabo 
describes as the “ garden of the world.” To have 
a winter residence on this side the Mediterranean, 
was considered a patrician luxury of the highest 
order, and the shores of the Bay of Algiers and 
slopes of the lesser Atlas still show the ruins of 
many a Roman tusculum — 


} Un regio Mida, canticchiundo stucca. 
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The descendants of Charlemagne exhibit none 
of the fondness for the country which was shown 
by the subjects of the Imperial Caesars. Mr. 
Blofield states, that he has questioned a great 
number of the modern French colonists, military 
and civilian, and that he finds them all to a man 
pining to return to “ La belle France.” Nostalgia, 
or home sickness, is a universal complaint ; and a 
lengthened residence in Africa is spoken of with 
ill-concealed disgust. The civilian bears it because 
he went thither to tranmsmute gold-dust, ivory, 
ostrich “feathers, and precious gums into «lid 
gold; the military man, because his duty de- 
manded it, and because, in the present “ piping 
time of peace,” promotion and practice were not 
to be found elsewhere. The French, indeed, 
never have shown the capacity to colonise which 


| distinguishes the English, and which has rendered 


a tT 


our country an empire, upon whose shores the 
sun never sets. Asa nation they want the essen- 
tial qualities of steady indomitable patience and 
perseverance — a power of adopting their institu- 
tions and their conduct to the character and the 
feelings of the people with whom they seek to 
amalgamate. This has been shown equally in their 
settlements on Africa and Oceania, and is pitifully 
bewailed by M. Aynard de la Tour du Pin—a 
Frenchman who has recently written on the co- 
lony of Algeria — who says, French, German, and 
Swiss agriculturists and artizans all flocked to the 
promised land of Algiers for profitable employment 
and prospective competency, but found only beg- 
gary,and the immorality that attends it. Forced 
to depend upon publie support, they have become 
incapable of honest, independent labour ; so that a 
wretched and helpless /azzaroni threaten to spring 
up from the families ofthe hardy peasants, who, in 
their own country, were patterns of all the good 


| qualities of theirclass. But the system of coloni- 
_ sation adopted has brought far worse colonists to Al- 
_ giers—'the very scum of the'sea-ports of France, 


Spain, Italy, and the European ports of the Medi- 
terranean — men who have forgotten home, and 
speak a jargon of all the languages of Europe — 
who have tried all employments with equal want 
of reputation and success. Everywhere and in 
everything they have been unfortunate. Each 
man has a story to tell of his grievances, and the 
wrongs he has suffered from his government; and 
they are all martyrs to liberty. But the assump- 
tion is so gross, that when they meet and compare 
experiences, each man laughs in the other's face — 
the assertion deceives nobody, not even themselves. 
Such was the higher class of colonists at Algiers, 
such are the men whom Europe sends forth to 
enlighten the poorer classes, and set an example to 
Africa. Another class has followed, who will help 
to ruin the place, because conduct is as indispen- 
sable to success as capital, They are men who 


_ have tried to succeed over and over again in all 


parts of the world, and have failed in every place 
by their folly, intemperance, and rapacity. Specu- 
lators of this character from England, from 
America, and frem France have flocked to Algiers, 
contributing nothing to its progress but their evil 
destiny ; and here they are most assuredly fated 
to repeat the failures which were the sole causes 


_ of their coming here. ‘Their restless and wretched 


activity is. never satisfied, unless when adding to 


| the sum of loss, which has constantly distinguished 


1 


| their career. “These are the colonists that France 


ihe Algiers, and the result is precisely 
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that which might have been predicted from the | 


acts of such agents. 

The following is Mr. Blofield’s deseription of 
the casbah or palace in which Hussein, the last 
Dey of Algiers, shut himself up for twelve years 
preceding the French conquest, surrounded by his 
wives, his janissaries, and his slaves : — 

The casbah, situated by the new gate of 
Algiers, and separated from the city by a high 
wall mounted with cannon, was formerly the 
citadel and a palace of the deys, which contained 
their magazine and their treasure. A large gate- 
way, with an Arabic inscription above it, opens 
upon a dark porch, containing an elegant marble 
fountain. To the left of this vestibule is the 
court. of the “divan,” which is the most im- 
portant part of the building; it is paved with 
marble, and surrounded by a covered gallery 
formed by a range of Moorish arcades, supported 
by columns of white marble. A fountain, shaded 
bya magnificent citron tree, tempers the heat of | 
the sun, which is reflected from the polished sur- 
faces of this cloister. 

The side of the gallery facing the entrance is 
formed of a double range of columns, and orna- 
mented with looking-glasses, clocks, and beautiful 
fringe hangings. A stuffed seat, extending all 
along the side of the gallery, was covered at one 
end with rich scarlet cloth, on which the Dey sat 
when he held his divan, or administered justice, or 
gave audience to consuls or foreign: merchants. 
It was here that Hussein Dey struck the French 
consul Duval, on receiving an impertinent answer, 

Under this gallery, at the end of the stuffed 
seat, was the gate of the treasury, secured with 
large locks, and having a strong iron wicket, which 
opened into two or three corridors leading to 
some small vaulted chambers, without windows 
or air-holes, and divided in the length by a par- 
tition of nearly four feet. In these chambers 
gold and silver money was piled in large heaps, 
from the Algerian boudjou to the Mexican qua- 
druple. At the time of the French conquest the 
gold alone in this treasury amounted to nine 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

This interior court of the divan gave light to 
the apartments of the Dey placed in the upper 
stories. The first was composed of galleries, in 
one of which the Dey used to be entertained with 
music, seated under a kind of palanquin; it com- 
municated with a platform on which was a strong 
battery of cannon commanding the city. A stair- 
case led to an upper gallery, which conducted to 
the Dey's apartments, consisting of four long, 
whitewashed rooms, without hangings or glass of 
any deseription. A very low door was the en- 
trance to the harem, consisting of six small cham- 
bers surrounded by high walls: these apartments 
were lighted from an interior court, which was on 
a level with. the first story. This building was 
rendered gloomy by having, on one side of the 
principal court, a thick wall, and on the other the 
cannons which commanded the country in the 
direction of the fort of the Emperor. In some of 
the walls of these chambers were long and narrow 
loop-holes, to enable the women to look into the 
upper gallery, which the Dey occasionally visited 
during his hours of relaxation, 

The other buildings enclosed in the casbah 
consisted of a very beautiful mosque, the pave- 
ment of which was covered with a rich carpet, a 
kiosk, an armoury, some magazines, stables, and 
gardens, or other courts planted with trees, a 
menagerie, enclosing lions and tigers, a very large 
powder magazine, the roof of which was rendered 
bomb-proof by a double layer of bales of wool, a 
long verandah, and @ jessamine bower for the in- 
mates of the harem to walk in, the whole sur- 
rounded with walls forty feet high, and terminating 
in a platform with embrasures, on which were 
placed about fifty cannons of different sizes, with 
muzzles. painted red and green, one-half of these 
pointed over the coystfyya@md the other half over 
the city ; these lagipeisvere Smkouberd, jt ia case 
of a revolt. 
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The furniture of the women’s apartments was 
more sumptuous than elegant. There were ex- 
pensive carpets, gold and silver stuffs, an astonish- 
ing number of cushions of all sizes and shapes, 
beautifully covered with Arabian embroidery, a 
profusion of glass and crystal articles, aidaneliee 
of heavy mahogany furniture, overloaded with 


| ornaments of gilt metal; some beds, hung with 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


mosquito curtains of Indian muslin, worked in 
flowers of gold, and some divans. 

The atmosphere of these rooms was filled with 
the most delicious perfume, combining the fra- 
granee of the rose, jessamine, musk, benzoin, and 
aloes, 

In the harem, also, were a great number of 


various Asiatic woods, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
amber, ivory, and ebony; also beautiful poreelain 
of china and japan, and an incredible number of 
fancy articles, unknowa in Europe, invented to 
satisfy the caprices arising from ennui and want of 
occupation. 

The Dey’s apartments, on the contrary, were 
extremely plain. There were carpets, divans, pipes, 
arms, several English clocks, and a barometer ; 
these were all their contents, the rest had been 
carried away by the Dey. 

Some parts of the casbah, such as the mosque, 
the court of the divan, and the apartments of the 
harem, were excellent specimens of the Moorish 
architecture ;, there were a profusion of ornaments 
of varied mouldings, elegant areades, and project- 
ing colonnades, wreathed or cylindrical, single or 
double; but all this has been greatly defaced by 
the French since their conquest. During the first 
months they tore up all the payement, whether of 
marble or mosaic of glazed tiles, in the hopé of 
finding hidden treasures; there are still, however, 
some very pretty galleries formed of Byzantine, 
arcades profusely ornamented and designed with 
exquisite art and skill, some beautiful rooms, baths, 
and kiosks, the whole enlivened with fountains of 
running water, which diffuse a refreshing coolness, 
and shaded by bananas, trellised vines, citron 


trees, ‘hnd numerous other plants and flowers, of | 


the greatest rarity and beauty. 


The shops and bazaars of the town are thus de- 
scribed ;: — 


The shops of Algiers are close upon the street, 
above which their floors are raised about a yard. 
The purchaser seldom enters, the shopkeeper sits 
cross-legged within, ‘These shops are generally.so 
small, that the master can reach any of the goods 
without rising; but we must not expect to find in 
them either valuable articles of luxury, or superior 
elegance. Mixed up with shops containing pipes, 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, spices, woollen stuffs, cot- 
ton goods, essences, fancy articles from Italy made 
of giass, silk handkerchiefs from Smyrna, brocaded 
girdles made at Algiers, and fringed with gold, 
are the dirty stalls of butchers and fruiterers, 
some streets entirely filled with shoemakers and 
brokers. 

This is the appearance of the trading part of 
Algiers, with the exception of “ the Bazaar of the 
Fig Tree,” which is a small, open space, containing 
the shops of the richest traders, and which isiat 
the same time a rendezvous for men of business, 
and a favourite resort for loungers. There is also 
a well-conducted coffee-house, frequented by the 
élite of the native population. The bazaar is the 
prettiest lounge in the city, particularly between 
eleven and twelve in the morning; and here the 
most beautiful dresses, the richest carpets, and the 
best arms are to be seen exposed to sale. It is 
not uncommon to meet with important personages 
of the former regency, whom the French inva- 
sion has rendered idle, by depriving them of their 
former occupations. Foreigners of distinetion re- 
sort to this place, as the only one where they can 
see the fashionable portion of the native inhabit- 
ants. 


The shampooing practice of the Turk Mahomet 
at Brighton appears a trifle to the severity of the 





| tables, toilets, chests, and other articles, made of | 















ordeal at Algiers. Mr. Blofield thus describes 
itt — 

I went, attended by the French interpreter ; we 
were carried into a saloon handsomely illuminated, 
and covered with mats, where they undressed us, 
and afterwards covered us with two napkins, the 
one tied round us like a petticoat, and the other 
upon our shoulders. Hence we were led into 
another chamber, which was agreeably warm, 
where we remained somé time, the better to pre- 
pare us for the sudden excess of heat into which 
we were to pass. Next we proceeded to the grand 
| saloon of the bath, which is covered with a 
| spacious dome, and paved with white marble, 
having several closets round it. We were told to 
| sit down upon a circular marble seat in the middle 
of the hall, which we had no sooner done than we 
became sensible of a very great increase of heat. 
| After this, each of us, separately, was taken into a 
closet of a milder temperature, where, after placing 
a white cloth on the floor, and taking off our nap- 
| kins, they laid us down, leaving us to the further 
operations of two naked, robust negroes. These 
men, newly-brought from the interior of Africa, 
were ignorant of the Arabie spoken at Algiers, so 
I eould not tell them in what way I wished to be 
treated, and they handled me as roughly as if I 
had been a Moor inured to hardship. Kneeling 
with one knee upon the ground, each took me by 
the leg, and began rubbing the svles of my feet 
with a pumice stone. After this operation on my 
feet, they put their hands into a small bag, and 
rubbed me all over with it as hard as they could. 
The distortions of my countenance must have told 
them what I endured ; but they rubbed on, smiling 
at each other, and sometimes giving me an en- 
couraging look, indicating, by their gestures, the 
good it would do me, While they were thus cur- 
rying me, they almost drowned me by throwing 
warm water upon me with large silver vessels, 
which were in the basin under a cock fastened in 
the wall. When this was over, they raised me up, 
| putting my head under the cock, by which means 
| the water flowed all over my body; and, as if this 
was not sufficient, my attendants continued plying 
their vessels. Then, having dried me with very 
fine white napkins, they each of them very respect- 
fully kissed my hand, I considered this as a sign 
that all my torment was over, and was going out 
| to dress myself, when one of the negroes, grimly 
smiling, stopped me, till the other returned with a 
| kind of earth, which they began to rub all over 
my body, without consulting my inclination. I 
was as much surprised to see it take off all the 
hair, as I was pained in the operation; for this 
earth is so quick in its effect, that it burns the 
skin if left upon the body. This being finished, I 
went through a second ablution, after which one 
of them seized me behind by the shoulders, and 
setting his two knees against the lower part of my 
back, made my bones crack, so that for a time I 
thought they were entirely dislocated. Nor was 
this all, for after whirling me about like a top to 
the right and left, he delivered me to his comrade, 
who.used me in the same manner; and then, to 
my no small satisfaction, opened the closet door, 
I nmagined that [ had been a long time under 
their hands, but these servants are so quick and 
dexterous in their operations, that, on consult- 
ing my watch, I found it had lasted but half an 
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A TYRANT OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tue principal feature in Simmonds’s Colonial 
Magazine for November is a letter addressed to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, from Montevideo, (South 
America, ) by a British resident, entitled “ A Voice 
from the River Plata,” giving an historical sketch 
of the. Dictator, of the Argentine Republic, 
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disgusting atrocities committed by that wholesale 
staughterer ofhuman kind, within his comparatively 
short career. 

It is known that, during the last few years, a 
most pernicious system of warfare has been carried 
on between the Buenos Ayreans and Monte- 
videans ; which States, although of minor note in 
the eyes of Great Britain and France, have 
probably led to a greater portion of bloodshed 
than all the riches they contain are worth. 

Not only have the British merchants severely 
suffered by the proceedings of Rosas, whose 
blockade materially circumscribes their com- 
mercial enterprise; but the insecurity in which 
they daily exist, renders any caleulation as to the 
probable results of such suspense impossible. 
The author of the letter passes some very caustic 
observations on Mr. Mandeville, our represen- 
tative, who, either blinded by Rosas and his 
tools, or un-English in his feelings, is induced 
to betray a weakness in his position which would 
appear to incapacitate him for the station he 
holds ; and even Sir Woodbine Parish, the consul, 
is complained of as taking indecisive ground, 
to the detriment not only of our own but other 
interests opposed to the horrors of a despotic will. 
The writer of the letter to the Earl of Aberdeen 
informs us, that the “ Tablas de Sangre,” or 
“ Tables of Blood,” in a work of Seiior Indarte, 
entitled “Rosas and his Opponents,” charge 
the general with “an expenditure of human life 
to the extent of 22,080 souls, and with having 
reduced to want, and having driven to seek an 
asylum in distant lands, upwards of 30,000 more. ” 
Of the first amount of this appalling destruction 
the following is a detail ;— 

Died by poison ‘ : : 4 

By cutting the throat 3,765 

By shooting 1,393 

By the poignard 722 

In battle ‘ J - 14,920 

And by various persecutions, including 

executions for desertion and at- 


tempts to desert 1,600 


These statistics are made up to the latter end of 
the year 1843. Need we ask how much longer 
thousands of human lives are to be left at the 
mercy of such a tyrant as this Rosas? ‘To make 
the picture complete, however, we will make an 
extract of two of the most revolting of this man’s 
atrocities : — 


The first of these cases bears date, July 8. 1836. 
The people of Buenos Ayres, after the Royalist 
party had yielded to their patriot brothers, wit- 
nessed many bloodless revolutions; but to es 
tablish that which had then recently taken place, 
with despotic force, Rosas determined to operate 
upon the inhabitants by terror. Accordingly, 
he ‘caused to be brought from the confines of 
the province a tribe of Indians, who had become 
his prisoners. On their passage they made an 
attempt to escape; and without any other 
pretext, without any form of trial, ceremony, or 
decree, he gave the word, and these devoted 
wretches, fathers, and sons of eight and nine 
years old, with their aged grandsires, to the 
number 6f nearly one hundred, were all inhu- 
manly butchered under the broad light of heaven, 
in the city of Buenos Ayres, The unhappy 
victims were brought from their borrible prison 
in groups of ten and twelve, and were shot down 
by their executioners, who fired upon them in 
platoons without particular aim ; thus, when their 
mangled bodies were cast from the carts that 
conveyed them into thevome huge grave prepared 
for this unholy hecatomb on the sands, many with 
whom life still lingered made attempts, and in 
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one or two instances with success, to cra’ 
out, but were forthwith dragged back, 
throats cut and their brains beat out, by 
merciless murderers: and even here the 

the scene did not end, for the dogs and 
the city were permitted to tear up and feed 
their remains. Again: Doctor Vircente 


the evening of the 28th of June, 18399, by three 
persons in disguise. The magistrate was well 
known as the intimiate and confidential friend of 
the governor, the agent occasionally, and the de- 
positary in general, of his secrets, He had fre- 
quently been heard to say, that his knowledge of 
the circumstances attending the waylaying and 


massacre of General Quiroga and his escort of | 


thirteen men would cost him his life: Two days 


previous to the fulfilment of the prophecy, his } 


son had been arrested as a suspeeted conspirator 
against the governor; and although, with Rosas, 
execution generally follows close upon the heels 
of arrest on persons of note, all were convinced 
that no harm could happen to the son so long as 
the father lived. That same evening a party of 
soldiers fired into the private’ residence of the 
second magistrate of the nation. I heard the 
reports of the muskets, and the next morning I saw 
the perforations of the bullets through the wmdow-~ 
shutters, and I know from the nei that it 
was done by men acting under official orders, 
Maza remained unmoved, and rejected the advice of 
his family and friends to conceal himself. On the 
following morning he wrote to Rosas, begging, 
if he stood accused of any offence, that he might 
be allowed an opportunity of defending himself. 
He prayed for an interview to satisfy thé governor 
in whatever was charged against his son; but the 
only reply he received was an intimation, desiring 
him to remain in his private apartment ni 

the Chamber of Representatives, and that a fri 


into a dung-cart, and from thenee cast without 
christian burial into the charnel-house, where pu- 
trefy in a mass the mangled remains of this man’s 
hapless victims. The widow and survivors of the 
family of Maza are forbidden to express their grief; 
they are not permitted to wear mourning; and are 
prohibited from performing the rites and ceremo- 

nies of their church, so satisfactory and conso. 
to themselves, and so efficacious, according to their 
creed, for departed friends. At the same time, no 
search, no inquiry is made after the murderers; 
no intention manifested to ascertain how such an 
astonishing outrage to society could have occurred 
in a city and in a street, where, half an hour after- 
wards (I speak what 1 know), the most profound 
order prevailed. The motives which induced 
Rosas to take the life of Maza in the manner 
stated have beer abundantly discussed in Buenos 
Ayres, both before and after the catastrophe, and 
they are fully developed in’? Seior Indarte’s work. 
I have nothing to do with them. I deal with the 
act of assassination. That Maza died in the mode 
here represented is certain—all parties agree in 
this. The absurd and ineredible tale at first at- 
tempted to be established, and afterwards aban- 
doned, that he was a conspirator, and fell by the 
hands of brother conspirators, is fully disproved 
by the circumstances related previous to his fall— 
by the treatment of his remains—by the absence 
of all attempts to arrest the other supposed con+ 
spirators—by a police sufficiently effeetive to give 
an aceount, if they pleased, of every , and of 
every transaction taking place in the —and 
lastly, by two of the assassins being known as 

leading men of the Mashiorea Club, both still 
in favour with the governor. All the writing in 

‘the world, therefore, will not prevent this 
down to posterity as the act of General 
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would visit him at seven o'clock. Rosas denies 
that he was the principal actor in this dreadful 
visit of friendship ; nevertheless, he orders the son's 
execution, without form or trial, and before the 
dawn of the coming day both bodies were thrown 
7 











unmentionable. 






Well may the eloquent author to the appeal to 
Lord Aberdeen exclaim —“Where is the Howard 
| of the nineteenth century to visit the gaols of 


Rosas?” and well may we, in return, ask— 
“Why is such a ruffian, such a wretched spe- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Rosas, to throw the pall of the grave over secrets 







cimen of humanity, allowed even the courtesy of 
a diplomatic communication through an accredited 
representative, by a country like Great Britain, 
professing a sympathy for the slave and philan- 
thropy towards the oppressed? The plea of dif- 
ficulty in distant negociation is nothing. The truth 
is, that, too frequently, our ambassadors and agents 
have been proverbial for being worsted by foreign 
diplomacy. Would that all were like Mr. Ha- 
milton Hamilton, the predecessor of Mr, Man- 
deville, and now envoy extraordinary to the Bra- 
zils, who is said to have applied to the British 
Government, soon after his arrival at Buenos Ayres, 
to be removed, “on the ground to be near such a 
man as Rosas was incompatible with his sense of 
honour, and the dignity of the station he filled.” 
It would appear from all contained in the able 
letter from Montevideo, that the only hope en- 
tertained by the British residents for any safety is 
through the vigilance of Commodore Purvis, com- 
manding the British ships in those waters, whose 
conduct is as firm as that of Mr. Mandeville is 
vacillating. It is to be hoped, however, that such 
a state of things may not be much longer the sub- 
ject of discussion, but that the powerful inter- 


vention of 


The flag that braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze, 


may secure to our dependents abroad that tran- 
quillity which is enjoyed at home, by deposing 
such men as Rosas, who, like most republicans, 
after reaching the apex of their ambition through 
the slaughter and blood of innocent victims, re- 
solve to add to their crimes by creating new sub- 
jects of dispute for the practice of their unnatural 
vengeance. Nevertheless, is it not an anachronism, 
that a monster so like Nero should exist in this 
enlightened century? One would almost imagine 
that in Rosas was apparent the Daguerreotype of 
the Roman! At all events he is as great a cut- 
throat as any of his Spanish contemporaries, who 
seem to vie with one another in the art of villany ; 
and we are by no means certain that Shakspeare, 
in his gift of prescience, had not Rosas in his 














































“ mind's eye,” when he makes his hero exclaim — 
Thou art the best of cut-throats ! 
iment 
SOCIETY FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Tur first report of this really patriotic Society 
is now before us, and we strenuously recommend 
it to the perusal of every man who desires to see 
England prosperous, and her people happy. We |, 
extract the following passages : — 

































It is all very well for a nation to pride itself on 
the inartificial condition of its currency when it is 
out of debt; but, until this is effected, we must 
be content to continue a currency similar to that 
in which the debt was created, and without which 
it could not have been created. A mode of 

ing this case is pointed out in the conclusion 
of the Circular to the House of Lords, and very 
fully in the publications of the Society. It is one 
of internal arrangement, which would retrieve the 
honour of the nation, and greatly increase the 
facilities of foreign trade, while it would enlarge 
the revenue from existing taxation, with the 













means of reducing the public debt —affording 
ample provision for maintaining an efficient war 
establishment, if such should unhappily be ne- 
cessary, or rather, as the committee would hope, 
increased facilities for cultivating the arts of 
peace. Government would, on the system re- 
commended, have an annual surplus for employ- 
ment in public works, by which our workhouses 
would be emptied of those able to work, and be 


confined rathes to administering to the wants of 
the aged and the infirm ; while crime, and all the 
evils that follow in the train of poverty, would 
greatly diminish. 


It is alleged that it was understood at the time 


the Bank Restriction Act passed, that, on the 


return of peace, cash payments should he resumed 


by the Bank of England, and that men who made 
contracts during the war knew very well that the 
pledge to return to cash payments existed, and 
that therefore public faith required a fulfilment of 
that condition. 
case, what does it mean? 
mean,” nothing more than that bank notes should 
be'payable on demand in gold at its market price — 


Supposing this to have been the 
It means, “and can 


not, as Sir Robert Peel improperly interprets it, 
that one commodity should be exempted from the 
taxation to which every other is subject, and that 
gold alone should retain the price of 1792, while 
every thing else had been made fifty per cent, 
dearer by taxation. 

The error committed in 1819 was at the time 
clearly discerned and pronounced upon, among 
others, by that wise, experienced, and truly 
patriotic man, the late Sir Robert Peel, who, ‘in 
his assertion of what he believed to be truth most 
important to his country, overcame, not only the 
force of his own private interest, but the strongest 
parental inducements to quiescence. The late 
honourable baronet, at every stage, and by every 
means, opposed the Report and Bill introduced 
by his son in 1819; and at the very last entered 


his own powerful protest against the doctrines of 
the bullionists, and pointed out the very effects 


which have given rise to the existence of this 
Society. 

It is now very generally admitted, that a great 
monetary error was committed in 1819, and that 
the debtor class and the holders of property, 
otherwise than in the public funds, were grievously 
injured ; but it is at the same time hastily assumed 
that this error has worked out its effects, and that 
new classes of debtors and creditors have arisen. 
To go back, therefore, to a paper system, it is 


argued, would be to perpetrate another wrong on 


the present creditor, or money class. But a little 
reflection will {convince those who thus deceive 
themselves, that the error of 1819 has not worked 
out its effects; and they will find that it cannot 
have done so, being still in operation. It was 
not an adjustment of past transactions, but a 
system and rule to operate in future, so long as it 
remained law; and being a fraudulent and per- 
nicious measure, it has been daily committing 
injustice and injury ever since, and will continue 
to do so until the legislature acquire sufficient 
wisdom to amend it, or until it work its own cure 
by its oppressive effects, 
iain 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
A NEW MEDIUM OF LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION, 


Amownast the many societies which exist for the 
extension of useful knowledge, there are none more 
numerous, and hone which have been mere prac- 
tical and successful in their operations than Me- 
cnanics’ Instrrures. There is scarcely a town in 
which they do not exercise their beneficial in- 
fluence. Their number and the number of their 
members is continually increasing ; their influence 
is rapidly extending; and they already form a 
principal if not a main portion of the machinery 
by which the progress ofthe human mind is to be 
effected. 

Their libraries —~ their reading-rooms — their 





lectures — their classes — their museums — their | 
conversaziones are all but so many landmarks | 
guiding the inquiring mind in its onward way ; 
and they act as rational allurements to intellectual 
exercise, as substitutes for the debasing results 
which mere sensual enjoyments yield. 

Engaged in a work so noble —these Instrrutes 
ought to have a medium of intercourse with each 
other. A knowledge of the measures taken by 
each would, by the success or failure which ac- 
companied them, act as a stimulus or a warning to 
all the others. 

No such medium of communication between 
Mechanics’ Institutes has hitherto existed: that its 
desirability has long been felt, is proved by the 
efforts which have been made —and one very re- 
cently, though ineffectually, to establish some such 
organ of general intercourse between them. 

At length the projector of Hunt's Lonpow 
Journnat has the pleasure to announce that he 
possesses the means through which this long 
acknowledged desideratum may be supplied — if 
the presidents, vice-presidents, committees, members, 
and secretaries, will only afford him their co-operation, 

This new Journal is the largest and cheapest 
of its class, It originally professed — and its 
professions have been realised — to give impartial 
reviews, with copious extracts from the Last new 
Novel — the tast new Play —the tasr new 
Book of Travels: —the Last new Poem — the 
Last new Music, and the rast new Engraving of 
each week, Thus the readers of Hunt's Lonpon 
Journat receive the earliest and the most un- 
biassed comment upon the newest of the new and 
the best of the old in Literature, in Science, 
and the Arts. Such information cannot fail to 
be highly acceptable to Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Book Clubs, and other similar associations. 

The sixteen ample quarto pages of close, yet 
beautifully distinct type, enables the Editor to 
supply his readers with an extent and variety of 
matter which no other journal can rival, and the 
rapidity with which it has arrived at an immense 
circulation, is the best proof of the estimate which 
the public have found of its claims upon their 
support. 

So soon as a general correspondence with the 
Mechanics’ Institutes is arranged, Hunt's London 
Journal will devote a portion of its Postscript 
each week to the affairs of such societies, 

The Editor, therefore, oped) solicits from all 
connected with Mechanics’ Institutes an early in- 
timation of their views upon the subject, and of 
their readiness to aid him in carrying it out by 
forwarding short reports of lectures, meetings, &c., 
with such memoirs, notices, and suggestions as 
may be held conducive to the welfare of Me- 
cuanics’ Instrrures in general. All such commu- 
nications will receive prompt attention; and so 
soon as the Editor has received sufficient as. 
surances of support, the Mecuanics’ Ixstrrore 
Derartrment of the publication will at once be 
opened, 

Similar efforts to establish such an organ of the 
Mecuayics’ Instrrures have previously failed, be- 
cause the officers and members of those bodies did 
not afford sufficient co-operation. Pecuniary aid 
is not required: a supply of. News from Me- 
chanics’ Institutes is all that is necessary to enable 
the Editor of Hunt’s London Journal to carry out 
his design. 

Relying upon the spirit and encouragement of 
the Mecuanics’ Institutes, he solicits early com- 
munications to be addressed to the Editor of 
Hunt's London Journal, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet 


Street. 
eg 


THEATRES. 


Tur Olympic Theatre opened for the support 
of the classic drama on Monday evening. The 
house has been neatly, if not handsomely, redeco- 
rated; and a portrait of Shakspeare himself looks 
from the proscenium upon his yotaries, It would 
be better, perhaps, if the respected bard were 
made to look less like a gentleman out of luck, 











| of face. 
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| for his present frowning looks are sadly portentous 
| of the sufferings of the Olympic audience, and of 
| future murders which he must endure from the 
Olympic company. 

The house was" full and noisy; indeed, the 
ancient custom of catcall seemed specially revived 
for the occasion. Silence was, however, obtained 
for Mr. Rayner, who delivered an opening address 
in couplets of some clumsiness, requesting the 
gallant attention of the audience to the claims of 
the fair manageress, Miss Davenport, who ap- 
peared on this occasion as Juliet, for the play 
was Romeo and Juliet. 

Miss Davenport is a young lady of middle 
stature, good figure, and a very pleasing expression 
She treads the stage with ease, but not 
with grace. Her ‘manners are the artificial and 
cultivated tricks which those stage-struck young 
ladies learn from those who bring them up to the 
stage. They are what are known as “airs and 
graces;" the angular lifting of the arm, the 
screwing up of the mouth, the quick leer, and the 
half lively look-up, which bespeaks the actress, and 
not the finished and graceful, because natural, ease 
of polished life. Miss Davenport is evidently a 
practised actress, and we are glad to be able to say 
that she is a good actress, in those parts especially 
where the expression of cheerful innocence and 
light-hearted simplicity are essential requisitions. 
In the early scenes of Juliet she was excellent. Her 
acting in the balcony was delicate and feminine ; 
she was the girl of sixteen with her first love, In 
the more impassioned later scenes of the drama, 
where tragic force is required, Miss Davenport was 
physically deficient. Her powers of expressing 
strong emotion are not sufficient, and though she 
could fully enter into the spirit and feeling of the 
part, she could not pourtray them vividly to the 
audience. 

Mr. Hudson Kirby, as Romeo, was like an 
elephant in a one horse chaise. His sonorous 
voice and blustering action would have frightened 
His manner 


” 


any Juliet from her dream of love. 
and treading of the stage are altogether too 


vigorous. His style is an exaggeration of all the 
faults of Mr. Macready, without the softening 
attributes of that great actor's fine reading of a 
part, and subtle perception of the innate philo- 
sophy of the character he represents. Mr. 
Hudson Kirby must retire from Romeo and 
lovers, and take to the more violent tragic parts, 
where noise and energy may win the ears of the 
groundlings., 

Mercutio was played by Mr. R. Roxby, a pro- 
vincial actor of some celebrity. He played with 
much vivacity and ease. He is an actor of a good 
school — one of those whom careful study, and 
natural good taste, and the frequent practice of a 
long dramatic career, send up to a London stage 
no tyro, or untried apprentice of his art, but a 


finished workman and artist. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW 
WORKS. 
BRITISH ENTERPRISE—ITS RESULTS AND 
REWARDS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
(Tue singular fact, that a ship is at this mo- 


ment afloat on salt water, at an elevation of 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea, and there 


carrying on a lucrative traffic, is so little known, 
that we insert the following brief mention of it, as 
likely to be read with some interest. ]} 


In the year 1825, the firm of Rundell and 
Bridge (of London) having entered upon arrange- 


ments for the purchase of the gold mines of_ 


Tipuani, and the emerald mines on the river 
Illumani, in Upper Peru, sent a gentleman (Mr. 
Page) as their agent, to complete the acquisition 
of the property. The speculation, as regarded 
the gold mines, was tolerably successful; but the 
emeralds found at Illumani proved of inferior 
quality generally. These mines are situate on 
the borders of the.great Salt-Water Lake of Chu- 
quita, which is 248 miles in length, and nearly 


150 miles in breadth, and 18,000 feet above the 
level of the sea on the Cordillera of the Andes: 
its depth, in many parts, is such that it cannot be 
sounded, and the peculiar blue colour of its waters 
resembles that of the sea. There are other mining 
establishments in the same vicinity as the Tipuani 
and Illumani, belonging to two English gentle- 
men (General O’Brien and John Begg, Esq.), 
who are also part owners of those above named. 
Those of most importance are the copper-mines of 
Corocora, and the famous silver mines of Salcedo, 
at Puno. 

The only vegetable productions found in this 
part of these high regions are a small red potato, 
called “ Chusina,” and a few plants, one of which 
affords a seed called “ Quinaué,” much used by 
the aborigines as an article of food; but on the 
eastern side of the lake, at a place called Copa- 
cavana, and in several of the valleys of Bolivia, 
there is found an abundance of Indian corn, barley, 
potatoes, and fruits. 

The difficulty of procuring provisions for the 
considerable number of Indians employed in the 
mines, suggested the idea of building a vessel for 
the purpose of communicating with the opposite 
shore of the great lake; and Mr. Page, Mr. Begg, 
and General O’Brien, determined to enter upon 
the attempt, Mr. Page undertaking to superintend 
the construction of a brig of 150 tons. He pro- 
ceeded in the first place to the port of Arica, 
where he procured the necessary iron- work, rigging, 
sails, &c., &c., from a condemned ship, which he 
there met with and purchased. These materials 
he transported, at vast trouble and expense, to the 
mouth of the river Apolobamba, where he found 
timber (roble) of very fine quality, closely re- 
sembling English oak. 

At the spot where this river falls into the lake, 
Mr. Page established his dockyard, having en- 
gaged a few carpenters and shipwrights at Arica, 
and at the end of two years’ labour and per- 
severance, the brig Julia was launched on the 
waters of the great lake of Chuquita. The brig 
subsequently became the property of a gentleman 
of fortune residing at La Paz; she is chiefly en- 
gaged in fulfilling the original objects of her con- 
struction — transporting agricultural products, &c., 
from the valleys of Bolivia to the mining districts 
of Puna and Lampas, whereby she yields to her 
owner an amount of profit exceeding anything of 
her size in any trade or any part of the known 
world. 

General O'Brien, when on his way from Lima 
to Buenos Ayres, sailed in her over the lake, and 
was nearly lost on the island of Titicaca in a severe 
gale; she was commanded by a Swede, and in 
every way well found, except that her anchors 
were not of sufficient weight, owing to the diffi- 
culty of conveying over the mountain-tracts of 
the Andes such as her size required, 

Mr. Begg was the first person who projected 
the application of steam to the navigation of the 
west coast of South America, and in 1827 caused 
a steamer to be built, called the Telica, which 
was sent round Cape Horn, but was unfortunately 
blown up at Paita. The undertakings of these 
gentlemen were such as had always been deemed 
impracticable; they carried steam-engines over 
the Andes, they cut an adit of 2,000 yards through 
the metallic mountains of Lacaycota, they formed 
a canal (from the waters of the mines) intersected 
by nine locks, by means whereof the ore is raised, 
in flat-bottomed iron boats, more than one hundred 
feet, to a railroad that conveys it to their mills 
(trapiches). 

Most of these details have been communicated 
by a gentleman who was present when General 
Gamarra, president of Peru, effected his escape 
from General Salaverre, when only a few hundred 
yards in advance of his pursuers, by embarking 
hurriedly on board the brig Julia, and crossing the 
lake of Chuquita. 

General O’Brien is now resident at the Rio 
Plata, and owner of one of the finest estates in 
that country. Theemiment and gallant servigts 
rendered by him to the cause of independefice, 


and in furthering the prosperity of South America, 
have caused him to be universally esteemed and 
respected ; even during the present afflicting war- 
fare, in which person and property have suffered, 
General O'Brien and his have gone unscathed, 
His open hospitality and urbanity of manners, 
displayed alike to all, have secured for him these 
considerations, which perhaps but few persons, 
even inthis country, can deservedly boast of. 

By decrees of late date ( August), the Buenos 
Ayrean government had thrown open the trade to 
the populous and important district of Paraguay, 
and further permitting the free export of wheat 
and flour to all parts not oceupied by the enemy 
(c'est @ dire, the Montevidean party), for the sup- 
pression of whom the Buenos Ayrean government 
was making great exertions and preparations, the 
nature and duties whereof have been set forth in a 
recent pamphlet by Mr, Mallalieu, published by 
Blackwood, and in former numbers of your maga- 


zine by G. T. W.— Fisher's Colonial Magazine. 
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LITERARY “ LIONS.” 
Da. Bowrnixc. 


We were enduring a jolt in that plebeian car- 
riage called a ‘bus, when we saw Dr. Bowring for 
the first time. The Doctor made a remarkable 
appearance on that occasion. He had a parlia- 
mentary report and an old “ Quarterly Review” 
under one arm, a new number of the “ West- 
minster Review” in one hand, and a damp double 
“ Times” newspsper with a supplement in the 
other; a shabby hat adorned his head, a pair of 
steel spectacles his nose, and his whole upper and 
nether person was enveloped in black, and in black 
of some standing : — 


O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue, 


as Milton has it. He sat in a perfect fidget; at- 
tempted to open the “ Times,” but failed (the pro- 
jecting bonnet of a lady on the other side perplexed 
him sorely); unsuccessfully fumbled the whole of 
his pockets through for a pen-knife, and then buried 
spectacles, nose and all, in the half opened 

of the “ Westminster Review.” He was still, in 
parliamentary language, “ not content,” returned 
to the “ Times,” surveyed with a sneer the lad 
before him, d—d all big bonnets in his own mind, 
called the conductor to stop, and left the omnibus 
in a state of curious solicitude and perplexity. 

We were ‘surveying the Doctor very intently, 
and making many vague, complimentary, and un- 
complimentary guesses at who he was, when a 
friend whispered the Doctor's name, and all wonder- 
ment was at anend. Burke looked a great man 
standing under an archway to escape a shower; 
Dr. Bowring will be glad to hear that he looked 
a great man even in an omnibus. 

Dr. Bowring takes rank in literature next to 
Dr. Lardner. He wants one eighth of an inch of 
capital letters after his name before he can catch 
Dionysius in the attendant honours of his tail. 
He is however, to our thinking, a man 
than Dr. Lardner. There is not a language or 
a dialect under heaven with which he is unac- 
quainted. He could have taught Cadmus a secret, 
and had beea an acquisition as interpreter when 
the Tower of Babel gave rise to the confusion of 
tongues. Wherever language is found, verse of 
some kind or other is found also. Lucky for the 


‘world that it is so, or we should have been without 


some twenty volumes of translated poetry, with 
which Dr. Bowring has amazed and amused the 
public. Old Sir Henry Wotton — 


Who had so many languages in store, 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more — 


was a bare scholar compared to Dr. Bowring. 
Only witness his translations from the Russia, 
Servian, Polish, Sclavonian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, French, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
Frisian, Dutch, German, Hungarian, Esthonian, 
and other languages. Cowley’s Chronicle ends 
much in the same way: — 

Gentle Henrietta, then, 

And a third Mary, next_began ;° 
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Then Joan, and Jane, and'Andria, was exposed. The monks came forth with song | man alive should ever rear.a hter, must, with 
— a a —- S and dirge, and receiving the body, they took order | respect, have been a fool; when daughters can be 






instructed in everything for nothing, we wonder 
who wouldn't rear scores of daughters if he could 
et them off his hands, But there’s the difficulty ; 
or when a man comes to choose a wife in this 
worky-day world, his object in nine cases out of | 
ten is to get a woman who will strive to make 
a shilling do duty for eighteenpence, who will 
attend to her household, watch over her family, 
and not be above doing her duty; and we think | 
we can see in these multifarious accomplishments | 
of the present day, and the necessary neglect of 


And then a long et ectera. for the royal sepulture. The grave was dug deep 


Gentle come . | in the presbytery, between altar and choir. All 
’ ee emeccanaent bishops — abbots of Normandy opombled, 

. ted After mass had been sung, Gilbert, bishop o 
— ped cnn Piteeonenaeess Evreux, addressed the people; and when he had 
peered He has more rings set with diamonds magnified the fame of the departed, he asked them 
than Mr. Sheriff Moon, or the « Fair Sophia” of | #!! to pray for his soul. And then a loud ery was 
Mr; Cruikshank’s ballad, Had the Doctor been | beard from the crowd—a poor man stood up 
killed at Canna, he had added a peck to the three | before the bier, one Ascelin, who forbade that 
bushels of gold rings which Hannibal sent to Car- | William's corpse should be received into the 
thage eee dre oe t victory. Alexander the | gTound he had usurped by reckless violence. The 
Guaet wnt'esbn 06 Tem that he had no more king- land whereon the church of St, Stephen stood — 
dome to uer, and Dr. Bowring has been heard the monastery, whose erection was amongst the 
to colar shove ene Bo eneEs languages to good works upon which William relied — had 
tctinalate been taken by William from artes the ee ? 
low § enormous talker, with a | Ascelin, and any compensation had been denied, 

‘san ree cas oh rapidity of enunciation quite All present, bishops and nobles, all the bystanders, 
remarkable. Sir Walter Scott said of him that | indeed, knew how sadly true was his complaint ; 
he had.a flur of conversation. In politics he has and they pacified Ascelin by paying him the price 
always been honest and consistent, and in private | Of that narrow little plot of -_— the seven feet of 
life he bears the character of a firm, amiable, and | ™0vld—the contested resting-place of the Con- 














that solid practical education which gives woman 
a position of utility, the reasons why daughters 
now-a-days are stock slow of sale, and apt to 
hang heavily on hand. Who on earth, unless he 
be a fool, or a man of fortune, can. abide to sit 
down to an ill-dressed dinner, in a slatternly house, 








with the bitter relish for his victuals from. the 
knowledge that his “lady,” at a five-and twenty 
pound boarding-school, has acquired an appre- 
ciable quantity of French, Italian, German, calis- 
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friend. — Pictorial queror. Ascelin, further promises being made to | thenics (which I suppose is some other outlandish (||) 
honourable enue. him, withdrew his ban; but as the cadiie corpse | lingo), geometry, or globes? Pickling, preserving, 
depth ham sank into the grave, it burst, filling the saered | cooking, making and repairing her children’s 







edifice with corruption. The obsequies were 
_ Exraaonprxany Discovery. —In the excava- | hurried through; and thus was William the 
tions for the improvement of the ese pepo — Conqueror gathered to his fathers — with loathing, 
— in rapid progress throughout w = disgust, and horror. — Quarterly Review. 
ime), & curious circumstance was observed 
awe the small Lake of Dochfour is joined Tae Great Prrr on tue Eve or unis Peer- 
by « narrow neck of land to Loch Ness: This | 4cz.—It may be doubted whether he would 


dresses and her own, and a knowledge of the use 
and economy of money, are things a marrying 
man can understand and appreciate, particularly 
if he is under the necessity, as most of us are, of 
earning his own bread; and this, I think, .is the 
reason that sundry friends of ours, despising || 
boarding-school accomplishments, airs, and graces, 
have gone dewn to the country, and brought up 
wives who had learned, by experience of their 
respectable mothers, the art of presiding over a 
“ comfortable home,” and who, to their credit be 
it spoken, don't know the difference between the | 
Italian and Irish, or could not distinguish ealis- | 
thenics from Carlotta Grisi. —- Bentley's Miscel- 
lany. 
Tur Inrivence or Woman, — The influence of 
a sensible woman is of no ordinary kind, and happy 
is the man who is thus favoured ; not, indeed, that 
sensible women are more rare than sensible men, 
but because men are too apt to monopolise the 
entire sense of the family, (in their own opinion,) 
to desire the women “to leave the thinking to |) 
them,”— to treat women as automatons — objects ||) 
rather of amusement than rational beings~as | 
children or dolls, to be coaxed and made fools of || 
rather than as equals or friends, bound to one 
eternity, fellow-sufferers who weep in their mise |) 
fortunes, as pattakers and heighteners. of their |! 
joys, and as being equally aceountable to one || 
God. Others, again, look on women as the mere | 
slaves of their will—-a sort of safety-valve for |, 
their spleen, by means of which their ill tempers |) 
find vent. Both these characters, I trust, will be |) 
far from my reader; but if he should have enter- | 
tained such erroneous ideas of what womanin her || 
higher moral capacity is, and ought to be, let me 
entreat him to try for a short time, (and he will | 
then continue to do so,) by kindness and affection, 
to draw forth the hidden treasures from the mind 
and the heart of his wife. If he have treated her as 

















spot was once the scene of a Roman encampment, | have been thus misled, if his mind had been in 
and, according to Chalmers, was called the British | full health and vigour. But the truth is, that he 
Roness, that 1s, the foot or lower end of Lech | had been for some time in an unnatural state of 
Ness, which the Romans Latinized into Bonnessia, | excitement. No suspicion of this sort had yet 
and Ptolemy into Banatia. -Near the rampartsof | got abroad. His eloquence had never shone 
this Roman camp was a rude keep or fortress, | with more splendour than during the recent 
called Castle Spiritual, designed, we suppose, to | debates. But people afterwards called to mind 
command the passage of the river Ness. In re- | many things which <a to have roused their 
moving some of the ruins of the castle, a number | apprehensions. His habits were gradually be- 
of humah bones, the teeth being remarkably fresh | coming more and more eccentric. A horror of 
and entire, and one complete skeleton, were found. | ali loud sounds, such as is said to have been one 
Some coins of the reign of Elizabeth were also | of the many oddities of Wellenstein, grew upon 
dug up; but what occasioned most surprise, was him. Though the most affectionate of fathers, 


















the discovery of a nest of toads, completely en- | he could not at this time bear to hear the voices 






cased in the solid wall, with apparently not the | of his own children, and laid out great sums at 






by which ingress could be ob- | Hayes in buying houses contiguous to his own, 






In a small cavity, about three inches in | merely that he might have no neighbours to dis- 






, were found six toads and a lizard. On { turbjhim with their noise. He then sold Hayes, 






their first admission to the light of day the toads | and took a villa at Hampstead, where he again 





appeared insensible, but on being touched by the | began to purchase houses to the right and left. 







men they ‘speedily revived. How long they must | In expense, indeed, he vied during this part of his 







have remained in their cell, exposed to total absti- | life with the wealthiest of the conquerors of Ben- 





nenee, cannot, of course, be ascertained ; but it is | gal and Tanjore. At Burton Pynsent he ordered 






well known that toads are often found in stone | 4 great extent of ground to be planted with cedars. 






quarries completely cut off from air and food. Cedars enough for the purpose were not to be 





Tue ware Stix A. Buanes. — The oriental | found in Somersetshire. They were therefore col- 





| 
pb moonshi of the late Sir Alexander Burnes has | lected in London, and sent down by land carriage. 
- | paid his visit to Mr. Burnes, his patrono’s father, | — Relays of labourers were hired; and the work 






| and we hear has delivered to him many interesting | went on all night by torchlight. No man could 
| books atid papers. He has communicated much | be more abstemious than Pitt; yet the profusion 
| information on the Affghan war; and he himself | of his kitchen was a wonder even to epicures. 
contemplates publishing a history of the Cabool | Several dinners were always dressing, for his 
catastrophe. He is a very handsome man, of | appetite was capricious and fanciful, and at what- 
twenty-eight years. His countenance beams with | ever moment he felt inclined to eat, he expected a 
intelligence ; and his intercourse with Europeans | meal should be instantly on the table. Other 
has enabled him to adapt himself with perfect tact | circumstances might be mentioned, such as sepa- 
to all their habits and modes of thinking, so that | rately are of little moment, but such as when taken 
he can sustain with ease and propriety his part in | together, and when viewed in connexion with the 
any general conversation. We understand he has | strange events which followed, justify us in 
been tly recalled to London, but expressed | believing that his mind was already in a morbid 
his wabiletioe to return to Montrose as soon as he } state. — Edinburgh Review on Lord Chatham. 


oe, — See, Tigi, A Hunt ror rue Lapres. — Look here— twenty 

Fuwenat or Wisiam rar Conqueror. — The | seven advertisements from people wanting pupils, 
attendants plundered the royal chamber, stripped | The greatest drag in the advertising market is 
the body even of its last garments; sons, kinsmen, | education. We are too clever by half now-a-days ; 
servants, all, without exception, rushing out, left | everybody, in their own opinion, can teach any- 
the poor deceased lying naked. on the floor. So | bocly. Here's a lot of knowledge for twenty 
| eompletely was he abandoned, that the duty of | guineas a year, extras included. French, German, 














a mere cipher in his family, let him gradually in- 
troduce her to trust and responsibility; if he have 
treated her as a child, incapable of maturity of 
mind, let him now make her his confidant, and in 
the many opportunities for inference which will ( 
then occur, he will soon be aware how much he 
has lost by past neglect; and if he have treated 
her as a tyrant, if he have erushed the but’ half. 
uttered sentiment, if he have satirised her tastes 
and opinions, if by coldness he bave thrown the [| 

inging affections back upon her heart, theré 
to wither and to die, or with the wound to rankle 
and to become gall — let him try, before it be'too 
late, to restore sufficient confidence to elicit 
opinion: let him then, by especial gentleness; 
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conveying the remains of William to the mo washing, board, lodging, music, drawing, calis- | awaken the dormant affection, and by the warmth 
| of St. Stephen, at Caen, whieh he had. thenics— what's that ?—~geometry, arithmetic, and | of his love perpetuate its flow. The unadulterated | 
was performed by the care and charity of « knight | the use uf the globes? Why, it's dog cheap—too | love of woman is the greatest boon heaven itself — 
of humbler fortune and low degree, griev | at the | afuch by half for the momey.. Old Peacham in { ean, inthis world) bestow on mati! 2 The Voung || 
indignity to which the mortal spoil of his suvereign | “ The Beggar's Opera,” who wondered how any | Hvsband. P yer PCAN, | | 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Flowers; their Moral Language and Poetry. B 
H.G. ‘Adams. H. G, Clarke, Old aan 7 

A Dictionary of Archaic and#rovincial Words, obsolete 
Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, By J. 0. Halli- 
weli, Esq., F.R.S., London. J, R. Smith, Old Compton 
Street. [An excellent attempt to suipply a deficiency lon 
felt by the admirers of our older poets and historians; an 
if Mr. Halliwell has the courage and the industry to per- 
severe with this Dictionary, despite insufticient appreciation 
or tardy patronage, he will be entitled to the hearty thanks 
of oqene English scholar. Every library of every ayer | 
institution in the kingdom should at once secure the wor: 
for reference ; and no extensive private library can be com- 
plete without it.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received — Lector — W,M. C. 
E. A. T.— Theatrical Notices will henceforth appear regu- 
larly in our columns. 


enpespiacinatifiliarendnntemeeinaes 

Grey Squirrers.—A gentleman, writing from 
the borders of Lake Champlain, confirms a ‘state- 
ment made by Dr, Morse in his well-known geo- 
graphy, and which has by some been regardéd as 
fabulous, He says —“ A word on the instincts 
of squirrels here. When they wish to move from 
one island to the other, they watch the wind till it 
blows in the right direction, and you will see them 
in dozens coming to the beach, each with a large 
piece of bark in his mouth, which he launches, and 
then jumping on board, turns up his tail for a sail, 
and over he goes to the port of his destination. I 
might have shot them while making sail, but it 
looked to me as something most cruel. 
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Baron Grimm.— Melchoir Grimm was born 
at Ratisbon in 1723, of very humble parentage ; 
but, being tolerably well educated, took to liter-- 
ature at a very early period. His first essays were 
made in his own country, and, as we understand, 
in his native language ; where he composed several 
tragedies, which were hissed upon the stage, and 
unmercifully abused in the closet by Lessing and 
the other oracles'of Teutonic. criticism... He then 
came to Paris, as a sort of tutor to the children of 
M. de Schomberg, and was employed in the 
humble capacity of reader to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, when he was first brought into notice by 
Rousseau, who was smitten with his’enthusiasm 
for music, and made him known to Diderot, the 
Baron d’Holbach, and various other persons. of 
eminence in the literary world. His vivacity and 
various accomplishments soon made him generally 
acceptable ; while his uaiform, prudence and ex- 
cellent good sense prevented him from ever losi 
any of the friends he had gained. Roussean Ledeet 
chose to, quarrel with him for life, upon his sitting 
down one evening in a seat which he had pre- 
viously fixed upon for himself; but with Voltaire 
and. D’ Alembert, and a!" the rest of that illustrious 
society, both male and female, he continued always 
on the most cordial footing; and, while he is re- 
proached with a certain degree of obsequiousness 
towards the rich and powerful, must be allowed to 
have used less flattery towards his literary asso- 
ciates than was usual in the intercourse of this 
jealous and artificial being.——Lord Jeffrey's Essays. 


——— 
THE KING OF ASHANTI. 


SILVER CASH-BOX FOR 


Or late years the present condition and feelings 
of the native tribes of Africa have been especially | 
interesting, particularly to the religious classes of 
our community. Large sums have been sub- | 
scribed and spent in the endeavour to introduce | 
Christianity amongst the negroes; and few books, | 
descriptive of enterprise, are more amusing than | 
the journals of Mr. Freeman, wherein he describes | 
the first attempts to civilise Ashanti. From the 
early. beginnings therein told, a certain degree of 
eivilisation has sprung up; and we now find articles | 
of luxury in course of manufacture in England 
for the monarchs of savage tribes, who, until lately, 
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this specimen of British manufacture will greatly | 
the king, and induce in his mind a further | 
to participate in the benefits of civilisation. | 
Uatil within the last few years the kingdom of 
4 ti, by far the most powerful and extensive 
in Western Africa, was almost impenetrable to 
Europeans, and: but little trading intercourse 
between the natives and the English at Cape 
Coast took place. But the recent establishment 
of the Wesleyan mission in Kumasi, the capital 
of the country, has opened a large field, as well 
for the introduction of the blessings of Chris- | 
tianity, as for creating a new market for English | 
manufactures, Much additional light has been 
thrown on this interesting country by the Rev. T. 
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of the products of the land. The above is a _re- 
presentation of a large and elegantly chased solid 
silver cash box, which has just been manufactured 
by Messrs. Chubb and Son, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, for the King of Ashanti. The box is seven- 
teen inches long, thirteen inches wide, and six 
inches deep, and weighs upwards of 270 ounces, 
The top of the lid is surmounted by-a lion's head, 


| the national emblem of the kingdom, and the hid, 


top, and sides are ornamented with the heads of 
lions, tigers, elephants, &c. The whole was 
designed and chased by Mr. Sharp, of Burton 


| Crescent, under Messrs, Chubb and Son’s superin- 
decorated their dwellings with human skulls inter- | 
mingled with the. “barbaric gold,” which is one | 


tendence, and is secured by one of their detector 
locks having a gold key. We doubt not but that 
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B. Freeman, in his recently published journal 
just referred to, and in which.ghat gentleman gives 
an account of his visits to Kumasi. Human sa- 
crifices, which formerly took place to a most re- 
volting extent at the national “ custoins,” are now 
happily of much less frequent occurrence. The 
king, Quako Duak, gives his unreserved coun- 
tenance and protection to the missionaries, and 
shows every disposition to cultivate a friendly 
feeling with our government. It is, indeed, 
earnestly to be desired, that a country combining 
in a rare degree beauty and fertility, and mhabited 
by an intelligent and honourable people, should t 
raised. from her present ion, and influeneé 
for good the other nations of Western Africa, 
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Now Ready, bia 4 
[NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAVENDISH.” 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT. 
eT ERAL SPLENDID VIEWS OF 
pom aree ¥ Ba many Grend J Faqzevings of os 
licurrent will in > os PICTORIAL TIMES of Saturday, 
Novemtbper 16. eaeenney given to the Book- 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—The TRANSFORMATION of /\PROTEUS 

be illustrated by the PROTEOSCOPE, for the first time, on 
Monday, the lith of November, and continue, with other ne 


during the week. The Ph Mosoops, yosaee Mk ae 
Electric Machine, Divin, Bell and Diver, View 


—— CLOTHS cut to any size at 2s. 4d. 
and qualithe nt BURNET S Places Covent Garden. Noten a 
large assortment of Doeskins and Cassimeres—a decided bargain. 
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addition of 200 worke of art recently deposited in e museum, 












MR. AINSWORTH'S HISTORIC Al, ROMANCE, | price is. Read the following Letters of Facts out of many thousands : — 

| ‘WITH GEO eS CRUIKSHANK'S a USTRATIONS. =— To.W: Grimstone, Eaq. April 20th, 1844. 
| out at all the Librari 5 Dear Sin,—I feel bound y a sense of justice to inform ‘ou of 
HUBB’S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES | the miraculous cure effected on myself, b taking « Sw of 


See JAMES'S, or the Court of Queen 
Anne. An Historical Romance, by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 


details ofthe he intrigue By. Mr. Ainsworth has grecetally Goviend, 


and beautifull the fabric of true history + and, 
a ee woof of his wt Tg each accessory appears 
y connected with, and consequen ton, the true event. The 


and CHESTS, CASH BOXES, & 

-TRE-PROOF SAFES.—In consequence of thegreat destruction 
of books, rs, &c., through depositing them in common iron 
ote and tin Senet which afford no security however constructed, 

Cc. CHU BBt and SON beg to call the notice of the Public to their 
Patent Fire-Proof crfetly Rooms, Chests, Safes, Boxes, and Iron 


the far celebrated Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, which, in nm case, t 
rather to be called Par Snutf, ithavi effectually relicy eee 
a deafness from = culeting for _— y 


years. You 
are at Hearty to rae aa =e i. please of this comm 
since I should much regret if the extraordinary qualities of your 
Eye Snuff were not paivergally known. 
am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 












lee 



























book le of Lament hist. ng the Doors, which are secure agttest the force and ingenuity 
i book te qn exaulaes example flow of events se Fielding oY ‘s chef | of the most skilfu determined burglars s and have been sub- I Grantown, Scotian the Manoanst why ene 
d'@uvre dues to the course of human life — its accidents, persons, | jected to the follow fy severe tests from i "ns for the truth of facts and statemen 
| folbles, virtues, and results. We cannot express our satisfaction “ Saw Mills, Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico, ,Jennary 25. an ay 8th, 1844. James Suuren, Kentbury, Berks. 
fn 


“ We certify that these papers were enclosed in Chubb’ 
Fire-Proof Box, and ex) in the Furnace of a steam-engine of 
twenty-two horse power, by which the box became red-hot in 
three minutes, and remai in the furnace in that state for a con- 
siderable time, and wares taken out in our presence perfectly unin- 
jured.__R. R. Arnz, E. W. Lower, R. Goodman, Engineer. 

At the Fire at Messrs. Boy le and Co.'s premises in Dublin, the 


Copy of a Letter addressed to W. Grimstone, Esq. 
35. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
‘August 12th 1844. 

Sin,— Being an engraver on wood, which is a very sedentary oc- 
cupation, I was subject to great weakness of sight after being em- 
ployed some hours; I have felt wonderful relief from the use of 
your EyeSnuff : through that alone I have been able to continue at 


| more bly.” — Edinburgh Weekly Register. 
On : John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 
| UNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 
























warranted to keep good in any climate. This essence of the 
























: resu books were preserved by being deposited in one of Chubb’s Safes. work many more hours, and have left off with my sight quite as 
' nest, — me comme, Es at al Pf fragrant and exhilarat thirty DETECTOR LOCKS. e Chubb” »'s New Patent Detector Locks | perfect as when I commenced in the morning. I am certain ifen- 
eerie the coffee in hest perfection. It is ad mirably give perfect security from false keys ~ and also detect any attempt | gravers generally were to use it they eee " it a great boon. 
to persons a aificers in and na and | teopenthem. They are made of all sizes, and for every purpose 
oenaped vieitins watering-sinees. an ee army by D. DUNN, | to which jocks are applied. These Locks are strong, secure, simple, mo Catvanr. 


and dur 

L ATCHES FOR STREET DOORS. — The Patent Combination 
Latches for street doors are simple in construction, low in price, 
and — geome. The keys of the latches are particularly neat 


and 

U BD. ‘S CASH BOXES are made of every size, and are much 
ana and more durable than those usually sold ; all are fitted 
with the Detector Locks. Japan Deed Boxes fitted up in every 
"Cok ot form. 

1UBB and SON, Patentees and Manufacturers to her Ma- 

y and H.R. H. Prince Albert, 57. St. Paul's Churchyard, 

+- Ay. and 28. Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Pentonville, paptce, manufacturer of Chocolate Powder, Essence 
of Ginger and ee Herbs, &c. Sold in bottles from 1s. tol4s. 
| oom and any be of any respectable grocer in the United 


\f| “"Dinsgecrsows,—Put about a teaspoonful “of the Essence into a 
yang weer and cream or milk, then fill it up with*boil- 
ing wares, a cup of Coffee, of superior flavour, is instantly 


THE SUFFERER’S FRIEND. 


Come, ye who are troubled with dimness of sight, 
Your attention a moment I humbly invite ; 
And I eomnestiy trust that my lines may be read 
all who suffer from pains in the head. 
Noe do not suppose I am dealing in “ puff,” 
While telling the worth gs Herbaceous bnuff, 
For the nealing, effects wh ts qualities lend, 
Have obtained it the aa ri e Sufferer’s Friend.” 
‘Whenever the head is distracted by pains, 
When study or drowsiness muddles the brains, 
One pinch of this “ snuff” you are certain to find, 
Gives ease to your head, and tone to your mind ; 
Then the peeing power it yiclds to the senses, 
Is as much to be prized as relief it dispenses. 
You would fancy the sweets of Arabia to blend 
In the ravishing scent of the “ Sufferer’s Friend.” 
And noe, in conclusion, I beg your permission 
To gua sar ou concerning a gross ——— = 
Many dealers there are in certain “ mixt stuff,” 
‘Who have made use of “ Grimstone” in vending their snuff, 
You must therefore and none (if you would not be bitten), 
That has not my signature legibly va ; 
On no other mark must you ever depen: 
In procuring the genuine “ Sufferer’s F Rivlend. " 
Tus Inventor or Eve Swvrr. 
434. Oxford Street, London. 
Sold in Canisters at &d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 4d., 48. 4d., 88., and 15s. 6d. each. 
A liberal Discount to all Shi r8, Merc hants, ¢ Ca apapee and Aguas. 
W.GRIMSTONE, Exporter of British Snw 
Eye Snuff, for Cash only with orders pngectes o of Foreign Snuffs, 
Havannah, and all other kinds of Cigars, 434. rd Street, 
ndon 
*** Grimstone’s Eye Snuff will keep in any climate. 
N. B.—Any quantity can be forwarded through the General 
Post, by sending a money order ; a 2s, 4d. canister, with postage, 
will be 3s., and so on, in progortion, on each canister. 








































NATINTER OVER-COATS, WRAPPERS, 


om. BURCH and I Cae (late J. Albert) re- 
Gentlemen to view their New and Fegponaate 





Anon D'S. THE HOUSE OF ARNOLD 
| 


Zz respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public gene- 
lly, that oe have NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT than 
t Wo. b a. TRA AND, corner of Cecil Street, which for ——_ 
of RIGHTY YEARS has been devoted to Chronometrical sience, 
and the construction of the most perfect kind of Chronometers, 
Clocks, and Watches. 
Arnold's received from Government the Sum of 3000/. for the 
excellence of the ae and Performance of their panko 





“ g season. 
are guaranteed equal to any of the first houses at 
w End, at Gas in unison with the economy of the times ; 
and they feel assured that gentlemen who may do them the honour 
be perfectly satisfied with any garment that leaves their Es- 


t. 
assortment of Gosst Coats kept sendy 3 made, in all the 
taste ane made « -f- a tende ° of th th he prevailing 
3 u n nce e : 
need to oonk confid mtly as to their superiorit over 
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garments of a slop description, wh eee from 
= ment 52. King William Street, London Bridge, op- 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring's, City wee F — ned opposite the Artillery 
sround, 







ee 


DWARD 1 Pesce and Co, ‘beg respectfully 
ITE CAN ANDLES wlteak inthe the alone for "PRICE s 


A ve at- 
ag liters a made ee and them by 
2 Composite,” used by Edward Price and Co. ; but the 
process by which the real Composite Candles are made being a 
=, and E.P. and Co. granting no licenses, none of these 
candies are at all the same asthe real ones. The chief 

of these oe are their burning, without snuffing, more 
























N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 


are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The ve are aaeet that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfeited property, collected from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully ooniend before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape ; and as to pies ond quality, , they must 
ive general satisfaction, every Wate cred for less than 
alf its original cost. Every varies of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the money returned, allowing 5per cent 
from the purchase. The trade supplied generally. 











than the best wax, and their affording so large an 
gproent of Tis light, that they are cheaper, taking this into account, 
than the commonest tallow candies, one of them giving the light 


of — hs ; my be had «mas of ee 
ers ny and are su t 

eae s “EDWARD b Pick and Co., Helmont, 
Veushall and by P OR and Co., Sutton Street, Clerken- 





Berra ol ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TIFRICE ae the Patronage 9 aleaty. ihe 
ween, I nee Albert, the Royal Family ana Nobility, 
and the several So s and Courts throughout Parone) A 

repared from Orien erbs 














OMFORT in a NIGHT-CAP; or for 

) RAILWAY.—POWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (registered 
Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 39.), THIRTY VARIETIES, at the In- 
ventor’s HENRY POWELL (late Keene and Powell), 102. New 
Bond Street, can be had of any respectable hosier or hatter in the 
kingdom. Nighteaps, is. 6d., 28., 28, 6d., to 4s.; for Railroad, 
6s. 6d. to 188. The trade supplied and Shipping Orders executed 
only by Messrs. J. and R. Morley, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham ; 
and 18. Wood Stress, Cheapside. 

“The Templer Cap.— Under this name we commend one of 
yo. best travelling or night-caps we have yet seen.” — Polytechnic 

eview. 

“The Templer Cap. — For ladies it is a trnly elegant and ex- 
ceedingly comforted! © cap whether for travelling, returning from 
the opera, or soirce.’"— Court Gazette, 

Rample night-caps sent, per post, for Post-office orders, with 

e stamps added to price of ca: 








FRAGRANT WHITE OWDER, 
< ineotmable virtue for strengthe , preserving, and 

e 

It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the re- 
moval of that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth 
the 5) of incipient geney, polishes and preserves the Enamel 
substituting for discolour and the aspect Of im mapestiy, the | the most 
pore. and pearl-like whiteness ; while, —_ its 

nfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the —s 
bestowing at once cleanliness, and the a and d reality of 
health. 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION. Tees the public from Fraud, oe Bion. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's en a have authorised the Proprie- 
tors’ Maneture to be engraved on = ec Gorsament Stamp, thus— 

A. Whats x D SON, 20. HATTON G EN. 


















































7) MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be 
COMPANY, for the SALE of ted TEA (Offices, 


9. Great rate Helen's Serdar’, 3 “Dishopaaate & ‘ y are 
- 4 















packed — i cnmme te pound, 
with the rice aid we and ht ‘marked on each packet, and ut ti little 
trouble the sale. The licence is ay lla. per 
annum, and pars during the last nineteen yous have realised 

incomes by ageney, wie oo ee loss. Ap- 
to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 
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ATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE 















y, h is affixed on aaa Box. 

LAMPS..The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 1d by th on. by Chemist erfum 

: heen happily attained by the invention of two lel flat rings oon Ait cane roprietors an Ser the title ° opal Dermat, ” 
the CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 


« THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are ees 


fidently recommended as a p staple but corti vei remed 

who suffer Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious an 

Complaints; they act as a Se tonic and ae aperient, ine 

parting stren meth to the onnee and composure to the nervous 

creer. a in bottles at Is. lid. or 28. 9d. cach by A. Willoughby 

ond ve late B. G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate ithout, and nearly 
Medicine Vendors. 


~~ and a smaller round the margin of 
wick, see e rapid reverberation of alr against the flame — 





PAUL'S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND is a 


sure and speedy cure for those painful annoyances, without 
ng the least n or inconvenience. Unlike all other reme- 
* for Corns, its operation is such as to render the cutting of the 
Tanne altogether unnecessary: it adheres with the most gentle 
pressure, produces an instant and delightful relief from torture, 
and, with perseverance in its application, red only eradicates the 
most inveterate Corns and Bunions. Pre; only oy John Fox 
a pease, of Is. lid., or three in one for 2s. 9. ; and to be had of 
C. King, Napier Street, East, near the Al Terk Saloon, a 
London: Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street, pameon ; and by 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendo the Kin 
*e* Ask for Paul's Every Man's tend. 





thus pertiche of volatilised vapour, it is free from 


smoke . st com! : an in full action, 
alight to ‘yh =e Watson's Ware- 
‘ 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Rereme. will contain, 

the all the hé and 


















to esta 
Dr. Ure, is delivered in screw cans by C. Watson's 
7 meet) and #2. Barbican, 16. Norton 






a So os oaas.—< 


EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 


FORKS, DISH ‘COVERS, te.,at C; WATSO . 41 and 42. 
and 16. Norton | olgate, — Established half a century.— 















MRS. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHLLDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


M&S. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTEH- 
ING SYRUP. — This efficacious h i 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and haw preserved See 
Children when suffering from Con’ 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is one roe the 
a. be polleves, the ome os cooled, the he Tndlammation red b 
'$ as inn as 
ease; and 90 ph xt tat no Child wil reff bt its Guta ‘ 
rubbed with Parents should be ve 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING RUP, roa nd tom 
et ove vScees Se eat de meen tases 
Ww rs. Johnson 
ailixed to cach Bottle. Price 28.90. per Bottles 






CORY’S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


/_ recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not aot only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of ing, Measles, 
Searlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Di sh, Inflammation of the Lamgs, Croup, &c. The 
above aints are invariably preceded by @ pettishness of tem- 
per. accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 

ree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this etage that these agp will 
commonly prevent further progress of disorder by ng 
ncelny quistlens of the skin, liver, stomach, and Ay Pre- 



















Table. | Dessert. atl 
18s, doz. | Its. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
mens 20s, doz. | its. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
ae per io eg Lad. ifs. doz. | 8s. 6d. pr. 





































Wm. H. Cory, Surgeon Air 8 
Picea y Tate ion Accmucheur tot oi Roy Tet ay — 
: 60) Barcla:; Furnaces Street 
% oO t, $39. Bt and ° 
Peremeenees Sera book which may bree ace eect Frou : in ‘pack aed wat Published by Henry James Hunt, 10. Bolt 
are above address. ines of We EL G + re Court, Fleet Street. : 
Albate Piate, which rapid)y super- of W. H. Government ithout 
- “= WEE matics ihe Cees eer ba ccanliel Saal. ; 
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